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LIE other dy at lunch we surprised an editor- 

client of ours—who has bought millions of dollars 
worth of scripts for his major Hollywood film studio 
—by telling him that at the moment we were handling 
manuscripts by 16 other editors. It amazed him that 
so many fellow editors were in need of our type of 
complete literary help. 

Of course, it didn’t surprise us. Editors understand 
the complexity of selling manuscripts. They know that 
a literary specialist can save them time and frustration 
amidst the hundreds of markets. They know they can 
put their problems and manuscripts before us and get 
specific answers which are to the point, not polite eva- 
sions. And they don’t have the time to spend in 
analyzing markets, making submissions, ferreting out 
subsidiary sales, or managing the dozen other details a service such as ours handles 
automatically. So they come to us. 

Ask yourself if you are satisfied with the results of your present “mail box 
marketing.” If you’re not learning why your work is being rejected; if you’re not 
developing a sense of direction and a feeling of accomplishment, it’s foolish to con- 
tinue with your present methods. We suggest that you write to us, telling us some- 
thing of your background and ambitions. With our years of experience as writers, 
editors, publishers and agents, we can then help you pin-point your difficulties. 

Whether your manuscripts are fresh from the typewriter or limp with rejections 
we'll welcome them. We will read them in the light of current market needs and 
submit them when and where we think you will have the best chance of selling. If 
your work needs revision, we will make suggestions or, if you wish, arrange to 
handle such rewriting ourselves. 


Typical sales for writers who have answered our ads include: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, DODD MEAD, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, JUPITER BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, ACE 
BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, A. A. WYN, ARCADIA HOUSE, STACKPOLE, PEREN- 
NIAL PRESS, THOMAS ALLEN LTD., CONDE NAST, THOMAS YOSELOFF, 
H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, SPORTSMENS, PINEBROOK AND PATHWAY BOOK 
CLUBS, plays and TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, sales through 
our agents in England, France, Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Australia. Magazine 
sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, womens, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious 
and technical periodicals. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$10.00 for teleplays; $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of 
the reading, evaluation and marketing. Straight commission basis for professional 
writers and for non-professionals after your first sale through our agency. 

So write us today. We’re always glad to give you any information you wish, 
whether a client or not. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Booklength 
Dear Editor: 

The Booklength, The Editor and You, by John 
D. Fitzgerald is, in my opinion, one of the best, 
and most inclusively instructive, pieces you have 
ever published since I have been a reader of 
yours. A few more like it and you can charge a 
buck a copy for W.D. and not a one of us would 
squawk a squawk. Seriously, I’ve read it three 
times now, and get something more out of it 
every time it is reread. 

M. R. Harry 
P.O. Box 815 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


One for the Show 
Dear Editor: 

“Are You Ready to Write for TV” is just 
the type of article I’ve been hoping for. I want 
to write for TV, but I didn’t want to send in a 
play until I knew at least a few of the technical 
terms. Thanks to wRiTER’s DIGEST, I have them 
for ready reference. 

Ella Kiefer 
415 Carlon Road 
Longview, Washington 


One Touch of Happiness 


Dear Editor: 

In this game of writing there is many a joyful 
moment interspersed with rejection slips, and 
one of them came to me recently in the form of 
a typewritten letter from a woman who, without 
eyes, sees better than some of us do with them. 
I have known her for many years. 

“I have just finished reading your very 
fine article, ‘Don’t Rush Yourself To Death,’ 
in the April issue of Life & Health,” she 
wrote. “This magazine is published in 
Braille, and I subscribe to it.” 

It had never occurred to me that an article of 
mine would ever be published in Braille; it is 
one of the greatest thrills of my life. I wonder 
| how many other writers feel the same way. 
Dorotuy Gray SMITH 
P. O. Box 878 
Whittier, California 
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Eaton’s Corrasable Bond! 


No retyping necessary — because errors 
vanish with just the flick of a pencil eraser. 
Editors appreciate the neat appearance, the 
“readability” of manuscripts typed on 
Eaton’s-Corrasable Bond Paper. Its special 
surface erases without a trace! In a few hours, 
after the typing ink ‘“‘sets”, Corrasable pro- 
vides a permanent record for your prose 
or poetry. 

Whatever your literary ambitions, let 
Corrasable carry the good words. Have your 
stationer demonstrate—or send 10¢ for a 
generous sample—enough for 5,000 words. 


— 








CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 














p---- 
| EATON PAPER CORPORATION : 
: Dept. AC-64—Pittsfield, Massachusetts r 
| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample | 
l of Corrasable Bond. | 
| Name | 
| Street | 
City. State : 
See ae ek ne ee nee a - 


Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
1, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. SA 








How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW ... you can get a practical, realistic book 
on writing for a living . . . a book written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
ingham has put together a book 
which we sincerely believe to be 
the most valuable ever publish 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 





“Practically every writing problem 
is squarely faced.’”’ 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 
10-DAY TRIAL 
“« |. . this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is by top people. 

St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid characters @ techniques 
of the short story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ avoiding plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of trade papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 

Carl Carmer Paul Gallico Ezra Pound 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann seetee Sagtovens 
Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash 


Leland Stowe 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 10 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC., Dept. WD-958 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 10 days free 
examination. At the end of that time I will either remit 
$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 

Name 

Address 


Bere Rein ‘ .. Zome ..... State.. , 
SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 














Get Hep 
Dear Editor: 

I have a bone I would like to pick with you 
about an article you published by Margaret 
Oppen (May, 1958, issue). She tells how to get 
“Hep to the Teens.” After dutifully reading what 
she says, I want to disagree, but good. I do not 
blame the average teenager for throwing up his 
hands in disgust with the books that are being 
published for his unsullied little mind. 

In one sentence she says “write as if you are 
writing for adults,” then a couple of sentences 
later she advises not to use such words as (idio- 
syncracies) as that would be beyond the average 
teenager’s comprehension. Doesn’t :the teenager 
of today know how to use a dictionary? If not— 
why not? I am all for giving them some jaw 
breakers, I believe jaw breakers would do won- 
ders for them and also for mommy and poppy. 
I have not finished any juvenile books for the 
simple reason that I get panicky about all the 
do and do not advise. 

Venus Foker 
1110 West Washington Blvd. 
Apt. 303, Los Angeles, Calif. 


e This market has to be handled with “kid 
gloves.” Idiosyncracies is more than the marginal 
area here, I’m afraid.—Ed. 


New Market 


Dear Editor: 

RICE NEWS, a monthly business and farm 
journal that has been published for some 24 
years in Lake Charles, La., the heart of the U.S. 
rice belt, has been moved to Washington, D. C. 
The new editor has not been named yet, but he 
will be in a short time. Owned and published by 
Larston D. Farrar, who is a nationally-known 
writer and editor (author of the best-selling 
Washington Lowdown). RICE NEWS will pay a 
basic rate of two cents a word for valid news 
about rice farmers, handlers, millers, or proces- 
sors, in any part of the world. The publication 
is looking for features about new growing mceth- 
ods; about interesting rice farmers, millers, proc- 
essors, or factors, particularly in the U.S., but 
in any part of the world. 

RICE NEWS wants to employ correspondents, in 
individual arrangements, in every rice-growing 
state (California, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Florida, principally, although there are other 
states in which small amounts of rice are pro- 
duced, such as Alabama and Mississippi), and in 
every rice-growing country on earth. Queries 
will be appreciated from prospective correspond- 
ents in India, Burma, Japan, and all other na- 
tions, but the correspondents must write in Eng- 
lish, since there is no budget for translators. 

In other words, if the news, or feature, is 
about rice, then RICE NEWS would like to be 
priviliged to consider it. Prompt reports will be 
given and prompt settlement made with writen. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. « « You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

. You work with active writers and editors. 

. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. Eight Saturday Evening Post 


ow ro 





sales for NYS students. Pees 
nstruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading iat dite 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAKEER will be 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday cca ae em ee 
Evening Post, two books -— | #ent to you with- 

° out any obliga- 
and a major book club | tion on your part 
choice — all for one NYS 


by this long es- 
d t tablished and suc- 
graduate. 


cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 








These are examples; NYS grad- 
uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 





4\NANINININ/ININ/ S 


THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course." 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth." Martha 
Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
- + « For Sales and Recognition. 


WAIN 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


seessesseeerSEND THIS COUPON TODAY:=022%=<<=: 
Dept. 526 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL- AYING CAREER. 


seeseessre 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 























The publication also will be in line for contin- 
uing features that would appeal to the wives 
and children of rice farmers, and an occasional 
cartoon will be purchased. Any writer who is 
interested in being a correspondent, or wants to 
send material, should address the letter to: 


Tue EpitTor 

Rice News 

Suite 889, National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Man Against White Space 


Dear Editor: 

Through one of the newsstand wholesalers I 
came in contact with a copy of your article on 
circulation. I want to tell you what a good job 
I think it is although my feeling is that your re- 
port of circulation costs are high. 

What was your first installment about, and 
what are the subsequent installments about? I 
would like to get them. 


AntTHony R. GouLp 
Business Manager 

U.S. News & World Report 
Washington, D. C. 


e First installment September, 2nd October, 3rd 
January, balance of two to cum. A reprint of the 
first three installments will be available Septem- 
ber Ist.—Ed. 
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Editorial departments: 

®@ Short Stories and Novelettes. 

@ Book Reviews. At least four per issue. 

@ Playhouse. Plays of merit, plus articles 
on the theater, movies, TV, and radio 
in relation to literature. 

@ Letters to Authors and Editors. 

@ Poetry. Used as fillers. 

®@ Occasional articles integrating music, 
sculpture, painting, etc. with literature. 


“Contemporary Fiction’s’ $3.00 yearly 
subscription rate is as low as current pro- 
duction costs will permit. We urge you to 
subscribe now, in time for the limited 
fall issue 





CONTEMPORARY 
FICTI ON, a treasure in a 


This is your invitation to reading enjoyment that only a quality magazine with a lively 
editorial policy can offer. ‘Contemporary Fiction’ not only brings you creative writing, 
but its dramatic expression in other arts. Only the best of both known and unknown 
writers appear in “Contemporary Fiction’s” lively, modern format. 





Changing Market 


Dear Editor: 

Our publication, “La Novela CINE-GRAFICA,” 
has been appearing regularly (published monthly) 
since 1948, dedicated to movies, printed in Span- 
ish, and is a Movie-Fan magazine. 

That is, up until today, it was. 

We are planning to enlarge the scope of our 
magazine in the very near future, so as to in- 
clude articles, short stories and cartoons, that will 
have appeal to our Spanish-speaking readers, 
who are, not only the Spanish speaking residents 
of the United States, but students of the Spanish 
language. This includes, naturally, all Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, Spaniard, Cuban, and South and 
Central Americans, now residents in the States, 
and also in their own countries, as we have circu- 
lation in the entire Spanish hemisphere. 

For this reason, we want to buy Spanish pub- 
lication rights to editorial material, to be pub- 
lished in our “La Novela CINE-GRAFICA.” We 
will pay one cent per word for said publication 
rights, article can be written in English and we 
do our own translating. 

The price paid per article will be computed 
on the basis of the number of words in Spanish. 
We only wish the publication rights in Spanish, 
in the United States, the writer retaining the 
English rights. We will pay $1.00 per photo pub- 
lished; $2.00 to $5.00 per cartoon published; 
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CONTEMPORARY 
FICTION and bill me later 


Name 
Address 
City 
mail now to: 


CONTEMPORARY FICTION 
Box 1323 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








State 
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stories with accompanying photos, are good. 

This is a departure for us, a novel experiment, 
in offering other than movie material to our 
readers, and one that we think will interest a 
Igreater number of subscribers. 

The actual size of our publication is 6 x 9, but 
we are planning to increase the page size to 82 
x11 inches. 

Payment upon publication of articles, short 
stories, cartoons or photos. We will report on your 
material submitted within three weeks. All mate- 
rial not meeting with our requirements, sub- 
mitted, will be returned, if return postage accom- 
panies same. 

Length of articles: from 750 to 1000 words. 

Length of short stories: from 1250 to 1800 
words. 

If manuscripts are submitted in Spanish, we 
will pay 2 cents per word. 

With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ARMANDO DEL Mora, Editor 
Orbe Publications, Inc. 
P. O. Box 567 
North Hollywood, California 


2 Cents For Mahoney 
Dear Editor: 


On reading George F. Mahoney’s letter and 
the editorial comment in the October issue of 
WRITER'S DIGEST, I was about to add my two- 
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cents’ worth. But: something made me hold off: 
A letter from an agent came that day. 

I, too, had sent for the list of reputable agents. 
I had written short letters to 19 of them, chosen 
at random. Of course, I enclosed a self-addressed 
envelope and return postage. (Mr. Mahoney did 
not mention doing this, but it seems only com- 
mon courtesy.) 

So, six days after mailing the letters, the first 
answer Came, inviting me to send my script. I 
did so, immediately. In the next five days I re- 
ceived five more answers. Two of them said, 
“No.” Each of the others said, “Yes” in more 
or less cordial manner. One of them used his 
own large heavy envelope and additional postage 
in order to send me some sample pages of vari- 
ous types of scripts. This was the only one who 
asked a fee. 

Several days have gone by with no answers 
from the remaining 13 agents. Perhaps those are 
so successful that they don’t have time to dictate 
a “No,” or so unsuccessful that the free envelope 
and stamp can be used to better advantage. 

The important thing is: Six agents did an- 
swer. And, whether anything comes of this par- 
ticular story or not, I’ll know that I can go to 
one of the receptive four agents in the future. 

If this story does not sell it must be because 
I need further study. 

MarGareT E. Donovan 
2950 Wereford Ave. 
Detroit 8, Mich. 
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your natural ability 
night-at- home / 


Send for free 

booklet and detailed 
information. No charge 
or obligation. 

MAIL COUPON _ 














521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL WRITERS wo-4 | 
| 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, more | 
information on your ‘‘Writing-at-Home Course." | 

| Mr. Mrs. Miss I 
Street | 
ity Zone State I 





FOR 











inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. roved i 
by the New York State Fducation Department. - J 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


s a word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your Whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


| we guarantee a report within two weeks 
g every story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 
S| total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


$ | in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


rs] any story can earn up to $8000 


EB MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our~prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 








Letters For Literature 
Dear Editor: 

Having begun to write—after 20 years doing 
everything else but—(I hate to make snap de 
cisions) I’m in bad need of correspondence with 
those who do write. I think this is a legitimate 
offer, at least from the other fellow’s point of 
view. I can at least tell, whoever wants to know, 
how it is to swap glares with Florida Everglade 
Seminoles, hold down the Charge Attendant’s job 
in a giggle ward and how not to make money 
in 12 assorted types of business. 

Also looking at it from a purely selfish point 
of view (an attitude, I am told, which is far 
more prevalent than I’ve suspected up to now)— 
how to get a job on a newspaper. I’ve worked 
on one over 16 years. It’s simple, how you hold 
the job, once you get it—will have to come 
from another correspondent. But many newspa- 
per jobs are man-killers. Who knows, you may 
get one someday—and I’m the one who can not 
only let you in on how to get free of it, but 
in such a manner that they’ll never want you 
back. 

Fritz BoswortH, 
132 Humboldt Avenue 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


Trade Paper Syndicate 
Dear Editor: 

We need experienced writer-photographers in 
the following cities: Chicago, Chattanooga, Little f 
Rock, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Tulsa and Wichita. No 
other applications from other cities with more 
than 100,000 population are presently needed, 
but applications from other smaller cities and 
rural areas will be accepted. 

All applicants must be experienced writers who 
have good photographic know-how. Successful 
applicants will receive assignments to do trade 
magazine articles. 

Jerry STEINMAN 

Managing Director 

Nationwide Trade News 
Service Corp: 

11 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
©® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


Das’ t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
lore your The fee is very low. It you want to sell we 
= help you. Comprehensive ‘sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 





If you want results: 





Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
bighest-rate markets. 
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OU want writing to be your one and only career. To 
date you may not have achieved that desire. At this 
point writing must be your second career—but it is a way 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over Ff 
» years it has been an invitation to a second career for 
people in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
Mawyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
lwives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name 
ghe occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer 
ho started in that profession. 


nd how? Because the sale of the script you send today is 
mportant, but not as important as the overall long-range 
picture of repeat sales and a career based on your own 
background and potential. That is why so many ALF clients 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time 
iting careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention to 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
Mield. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
oaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
ive you an idea of what we mean by long range career 
planning. 
Wf you had brought us your writing problems it might have 
been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your 
ies that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
@ play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might have sold a two-part script 
or $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner,, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . or many others. Or it might have been your story 
hich was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
; exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
valuation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
ditors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS? vox yay sour yay by comminion or fey I prefer commie 


until I make two sales for you I must $1 per thousand , with a minimum of on an 
: Half hour show, $195 full hour show, $25. PLAS 0; and of course you know that TE AHOUSE OF THE AU. 
UST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
ab lly not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
ature work, Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
oe mpae, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
n line with your talents. 





. - 
j OFESSIONALS: _ Since the start of this year, over 35 professional writers have switched to this agency. I work 
th such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on with 
he business of career building. 


AL. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





Simple, fast 

improvement of 

your typing skills: 

speed and accuracy, letters, 
punctuation, spelling, proof. 
reading, complete keyboard, 
and electric typing. $2.95 


REFRESHER TYPING 
IN 24 HOURS 
By Philip S. Pepe 

By the same author: Per- 

sonal Typing in 24 Hours. 

Simple, fast introduction to 

the touch system $2.95 


McGRAW-HILL 


How to SPEAK and WRITE 
rn _ likea College Graduate 


I aave helped thousands of men and women 
who have not had college training in Eng- 
fF lish to become effective speakers, writers and 
conversationalists. With my new C, I. METHOD 

you can stop making mistakes, build up your vocabu- 


lary, speed up your reading, develop writing skill, 
learn the ‘‘secrets’’ of conversation. Takes only 15 
minutes a day at home. Costs little. 32-page booklet 
mailed FREE. Write TODAY! DON BOLANDER, 


Career Institute, Dept. E-1669, 30 E. Adams, Chicago, Ill. 


Where Are They Now? 
Dear Editor: 

I wonder if other people have made good 
friends through your Forum? Including ad- 
dresses is a good idea. I have answered a couple 
of Forum letters that made lasting friendships. 

Does anyone know where Dip and Kitty Davis 
are now? They moved to Iowa and I lost track 
of them. Dip made his first)sale to Ziff-Davis’ [ 
(no relation!) rryinc when we were neighbors ff 
in Dumas, Texas. Kitty was writing juvenile [ 
fiction and poetry but hadn’t made a sale. I | 
hadn’t either, at that time, so we all turned [| 
hand-springs over Dip’s check. : ; 

I would like them to know I’ve since made a [| 
fair dent in the confession field, and I hope 
they’ve done even better. 

Drxarz WARNER 
Box 561 
McLean, Tex. 


Wanted: Blueprint For A Colony 


Dear Editor: 

From time to time there appears in your 
Forum comment regarding a “Writers’ Colony” 
available on a reasonable daily rental basis. 

Such a colony, to my mind, would have the f 
privacy and quietude adductive to deep concen- 
tration and yet provide acquaintance and asso- 
ciation with other writers. 

During the course of many conversations this 
subject has been broached, dwelt upon and 
analyzed, with the result that it has been gaining 
increasing favor. Some of my associates, com- 
pletely sold on the idea, are prepared to embark 
on such a project. 

In order to assure success in catering to 4 
literary clientele, we believe it essential to learn 
the area of location most preferential, whether 
it be Alabama, Wyoming, or some state in-be- 
tween. 

LAuRENCE A. MAGEE 
P.O. Box 133 
Christmas, Fla. 





$15,0000.00 


© e @ two contests in onee e e 


This is the first time we’re running a contest for articles, as well as stories. For full 


details, see the September and October issues of True Romance and True Experience. 


53 BIG CASH PRIZES 





for stories and articles 
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TEREST ENG en 





EARNS OVER 
$200 


“I have had several ar- 
ticles accepted by the 
‘Maryland Horse.’ My 
—— printed little 
ook, ‘Equine Episide,’ 
has realized some $200. 
am now working on 
a new story. .I should 
not have had the cour- 
age to undertake this 
without the training 
given by N.1.A., for 
which I am deeply 
grateful.’’—Claris I. 
Crane, Box 95, Timo- 
nium, Md. 


SELLS ARTICLE 
TO LOOK 
MAGAZINE 
HALFWAY 
THROUGH 
COURSE 


“I thought you would 
be interested in hearing 
had good luck in my 
first attempt at writing 
for a national maga- 
zine. I wrote an article 
in answer to one that 
appeared in Look Mag- 
azine. The article drew 
an unusual reader re- 
Sponse and mine was 
chosen the best. The 
editor expressed inter- 
est in the fact I was 
studying your course. 
The check I received 
more than paid for 
it.”” — Glenn Dunlap, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


“How Do | Get My Start As A Writer?” 


. . . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t 
write until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, 
too, there is no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair Lewis, just to mention 
a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the News- 
paper Institute Copy Desk Method is today helping men and women of all ages 
to develop their talent . . . helping them gain first checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. 
The N.I.A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked 
on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them 
under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. You ac- 
quire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason for the re- 
jection; they have no time to waste giving constructive criticism. 


The N.IL.A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 
Approved Member, National Home Study Council 


Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 
; Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test, and 
information about writing for profit, as promised in Writers Digest, September. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


City 








Copyright 1957 Newspaper Institute of America 
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Artic 


AUTHORS |* 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 

cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on you part that it will 

be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 

plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cover design: 
William Leonard 66 Trade Journal Markets, Continued from August 








Pow-Wow 
Dear Editor: 

We will consider articles of any length up to 
3,000 words, preferably with illustrating photos 
that provide authentic and interesting informa- 
tion about American Indian culture, customs, 
and crafts. Short picture stories or spreads about 
a topic can also be used. We are less interested 
Fin historical background except incidentally in 
) the stories. 

We pay a minimum of Ic a word with an 
allowance for pictures, and a flat sum for picture 
) stories depending on their interest. Nobody will 
| get rich but we will release any other rights. One 
of our writers this year gets a little extra income 
‘from a reprint in SRA reading manual. 


Epwarp S. MERRY 
Secretary-Manager 

Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial Asso. 
P. O. Box 1029, Gallup, N. M. 


' Do You Have Any Ideas for Sale? 


| Dear Editor: 

ENTERPRISE MAGAZINE (the magazine of pro- 

fessional selling) is a pocket-sized, monthly maga- 

‘zine. It is a magazine whose purpose it is to help 
those who are in the field of selling. The articles 
}are concerned with selling ideas, primarily, but 
some are meant to give salesmen an insight into 
the various facets of business that may have an 
effect on their sales, 

Articles for ENTERPRISE should be about 1000 
words or less and payment is from $20 to $50 
and up. Payment is on acceptance. 

DorotHy SAFRITHIS 
11 North Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


One Year Old 
Dear Editor: 

My subscription to wp is just one year old, and 
I think you will be pleased to know that through 
your writing tips, market listings, and other help- 
ful data I have been able to make the sales listed 
below: 

AMERICAN MERCURY (crime short) ; INVESTOR 
(re stock market); AMERICAN PAINT JOURNAL, 
SOCIAL WORK, GLASS DIGEST, BREWERS JOURNAL, 
BRUSHWARE, NATIONAL SCUPTURE REVIEW, URA- 
NIUM, TIC, AMERICAN SALESMAN, THE INSTRUC- 
TOR, MUTTERINT-MUTUAL BENEFIT INS., MIDWEST 
PURCHASING AGENT, SANITARY MAINTENANCE, 
METRONOME, THE INSURANCE SALESMAN, AMER- 
IAN BREWER, CONTEST MAGAZINE, FRATERNAL 
MONITOR, BERKSHIRE TRIANG’E, FIREMEN, URA- 
NIUM and MODERN MINING, (on subject of taxes). 


JoszePpH ARKIN 

Certified Public Accountant 
1133 Broadway 

New York 10, N. Y. 





BELIEVE IN YOURSELF 


YOUR REJECTED STORY 


can be better in some ways than some published stories. 
It can show more genuine talent, deal with a more im- 
portant subject and express a more illuminating theme. 


WHY THEN DIDN'T IT SELL? 


Could it be that you’re weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you n to know how 
to make the most of whatever Lens ability you maver 
How to erect a solid story structure? How to make you: 
characters come alive? How to express your Yeas through 
story action? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN BE ACQUIRED 


The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it to you. You will master one technical point at a 
time and use it in the actual of a story. Your 
story is criticized steph ANB oY ect your mistakes 
as you go along. FEEL SECURE ABOUT T. 

WORK BEHIN 

ONE SALE TO A yp MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 0 per 
thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and sta 
envelope should accompany script. Special 1 rate for Cooke 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 








Free! ‘Analyzed’ Trade 
Journal Article 


We have taken a typical trade journal story 
and broken it down to show you how simple 
it is to write a salable business feature. If 
you are sincere about wanting to write trade 
journal material, we will send you a free 
copy of this analyzed article. It should be 
worth hundreds of dollars to you. 


NON-FICTION PRESS, 


Dept. T. J. 


P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, California 











NOVELS 


Criticised, edited, revised 
$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, Celifornia 
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SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical checks for sales im various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE ir your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, wend give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
wo weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 
for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
oe and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 


YT] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,.N.Y. 
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Lucille Sheridan’s letter, which appeared in the 
March WD Forum, created quite a stir, and we 
asked her to write a piece about herself for the 
benefit of those who missed her letter almost 
three years ago and the March letter. 


THE FIRST STEP 


by Lucille Sheridan 


RITING Is A lonely business. No one 

can help you say what you mean, 
no one may guide your thoughts in the di- 
rection you wish, no one may direct the ex- 
acting, difficult task of saying what you 
think to be true. But, when the task is 
completed, when the lonely hours are over, 
then a small miracle happens. That part 
of yourself you have set down on paper is 
suddenly free—free to reach out and touch 
those others who are so like you and yet 
so different wherever they may be. 








If you’re lucky, as I was, that response 
in others may come back one-hundred fold. 

I became a selling writer in one of the 
simplest, most direct ways possible. It hap- 
pened because of two letters, letters from 
editors I had never seen, but who had read 
some of my writing. One was from a staff 
member of the wRITER’s DIGEST, the other 
from Roul Tunley when he was Articles 
Editor of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

The letter from the WRITER’S DIGEST 
concerned a letter I had written to the 
Forum. Some of you may have read that 
letter. It appeared in the March, 1958, 
issue. Roul Tunley’s letter concerned two 
articles I had sent him. It was, I suppose, 
a letter of rejection because it accompanied 
the return of my manuscripts. 

wp called my letter a “meaningful con- 
tribution.” Tunley’s letter said in part... 
“These pieces are nicely written” but one 
is “too specialized for national publica- 
tion” and the other “too similar to one we 
have in the works.” 

Too similar to one that sold. It was like 
the old joke about the story being just one 
word too long. These letters did something 
to me. They came after almost two years 
of part-time writing without a single sale. 
I decided to find a new approach, to seek 
a new opportunity to become a published 
writer. 

The next day I told my husband I was 
going to town to get a job on a newspaper. 

“You don’t have any newspaper experi- 
ence,” he said. 

“I have these,” I said, showing my let- 
ters, “And two years of work behind me.” 

So Jim drove me to town and waited 
outside while I entered the office of the 
weekly newspaper. I opened the door, 
walked in, looked all around wondering at 
the strange clatter of machinery and the 
unforgettable, peculiar smell of hot oil and 
type that is now so familiar to me. 

I walked over to the nearest desk, where 
a thin, tired-looking man sat bent over a 
stack of papers. “I am a free-lance writer,” 
I said timidly, “and I’m looking for a job.” 
I placed my letters before him and waited. 

The man straightened up in his chair, 
looked at me for what seemed to me an 
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eternity. He looked down at the letters on 
the desk. Finally, he picked them up, read 
them both, sat holding them for a moment, 
then looked up at me again and smiled. 


“Well,” he said slowly. “I’m the editor 


—also the reporter, the copy boy, the proof- 
reader, and sometimes the errand boy.” 
He paused, then leaned over the desk and 
grinned and said, “And I’m ieaving.” 

The next half hour was all a blur of 
talking, nodding my head, smiling at a man 
in a green eyeshade who came from the 


back of the office, saying, “Yes, I can come fF 


back this afternoon,” and leaving, running 
breathlessly to where Jim sat waiting for 
me in the car and saying: 

“Guess who the new editor is?” 

No, he didn’t guess and it took plenty of 
talking to convince him, but when I told 
him I had to go to work in a few hours, he 
understood that it had really happened. 

That afternoon I took the shortest jour- 
nalistic course in history with the editor 
doling out cryptic advice: “Begin at the 
end and write back to the beginning. 
That’s newspaper style. In the head (head- 
line) write what the story is about. Don’t 
get the paper sued.” 

The editor was supposed to stay on for 
a few days while I became accustomed to 
the routine, but that night he pinned a 
note on the door, left town and the next 
day I showed up for work and found my- 
self a real, live editor while the paper went 
to press and the publisher groaned, “How 
could he do this to me?” 

Running a one-man show was exhilarat- 
ing and exciting, and yes, I was writing. 
Writing editorials, stories, interviewing city 
and county officials; my days and then the 
nights were filled with my work. When I 
found myself with little time left for Jim 
and my two small daughters, Kelly and 
Tracy, I began to understand that the job 
was not for me. 

I left the job. After a few weeks at home, 
I accepted the position I still hold, that of 
Women’s Editor of the Bozeman DAILY 
CHRONICLE. But although that is my official 
title, the writing is varied, the opportuni- 
ties unlimited. 

Bozeman is a small town, population 
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estimated at about 14,000. The newspaper 
staff is not a large one, so that some of my 
writing in addition to women’s activities 
has included that of human interest fea- 
ture stories, obituaries, public meetings, and 
for the past year, the police and city hall 


> beat. 


Versatility is the keynote for writing for 


this type of newspaper, for one minute I 
} may be gathering information on a wed- 
) ding, the next I may be at the police sta- 


Ratz casa teeee 


re 


tion interviewing the officer behind the 
desk on a burglary. 

Once a woman came to ask me to write 
a feature story for her. It concerned re- 
tarded children. She sat across from me 
and looked at me with tears in her eyes 
and said, “I have one of my own, you know. 


| And I came to you because I thought you 
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would understand.” She went on to tell 
me how important she thought the story 
was and she looked at me and said, “You 


| may write this story and some other woman 
like me may read it and understand. It 


might change her life.” 
How can you answer a statement like 
that? I couldn’t then, nor could I now, be- 


| cause I know how words can change lives, 


I know how a letter or a story can reach 
out and touch another human being and 


| do just that. 


Oh, how lucky, you say. What fortunate 


| circumstances led to her finding that job. 
| How coincidental that the editor was leav- 


ing the day she opened that door. 
That is only the surface story. Those are 


the highlights, the dreams come true. What - 


I have not said are the hours of writing, 
the discouragement, the printed rejections 
that came thick and fast, the unbelievable 
return of the story that had to sell. 

These also happened. 

There is an earlier portion to this story, 


| too. There are the first few miserable at- 


tempts I made, the first story I wrote in a 
six-hour sitting that was, I suppose, the 
epitome of everything a writer should not 
do. 

And in those early days of hard work 
and discouragement I can remember an- 
other editor who was the very first to give 


| me any help at all. He was H. L. Gold, 


then and still Editor of GALAXY SCIENCE 


FICTION MAGAZINE. I had acquired a liking 
for science fiction along with my husband, 
seven years ago, and this type of writing 
was only one of the many, many I tried 
in my search for the stories I could do best. 

In answer to the very first story I sent 
him, he wrote me a letter when he returned 
the manuscript. “You have potential tal- 
ent,” he said, “but it needs developing.” 

To a writer who had thus far received 
not a word of advice or otherwise, this 
meant more to me than anything he could 
have said. Now I never did sell a story 
to GALAXY, but in almost a year of submis- 
sions to its editor I received letters of con- 
structive criticism and more than that, ad- 
vice on my writing that helped me over 
some of the roughest going I ever had in 
that “long apprenticeship” he said I had 
to serve. 

Gold was right when he told me that. 
All writers do serve an apprenticeship, a 
never-ending one. “Don’t concern, yourself 
with selling at this time,” he said. Again he 
was right. 

There were others, many others who 
helped with that change in my life which 
began with that letter. They were readers 
of this magazine. Writers of all kinds, all 
ages, geographical locations. Some were 
selling; some were not. 

These people were not concerned only 
with their own writing, their own success 
or failure. They were also concerned with 
mine. They showed that concern in their 
letters to me, which began to arrive from 
the moment I wrote that first letter in 
October, 1955, and which came thick and 
fast when the March letter was published. 

They, too, share in this story. How can 
you fail, how can you give up, when you 
understand that they, too, are yearning as 
you yearn, that in New Jersey a woman 
sits thinking about your work, that a man 
in Idaho is doing the same, that somewhere 
in Tennessee there is a poet setting word 
in a rhythm for you and you and you. 

It is for these people that I have written 
this article, so that they may know more 
completely what happened to me and how 
they shared in it, how they shared not only 
their thoughts with me but somehow, their 
lives as well. 
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What did these people say to me? Here 
are a few examples: 

A woman in New Jersey wrote: 

“Writing and hopefully mailing those 
thousands of unsold words has built a reserve 
of courage into my system that I’m draw- 
ing on now. Knowing that you are out 
there in Bozeman, dreaming of plots while 
carrying water from your well, adds to my 
store of courage.” 

From a selling writer in California: 

“Never before have I been so impelled 
to sit down and tell another writer I con- 
gratulate her. I am impelled and I do con- 
gratulate you. It is an excellent letter, an 
encourazing one, and says a great deal more 
than many books on writing.” __ 

From a woman poet in Tennessee with 
more than 300 published manuscripts: 

“T am almost alone here as far as literary 
fellowship. That is my big need—being 
closer to people who understand the strange, 
and often heartbreaking language of a 
writer. I find myself leading a surface life 
like those around me and an inner life 
which would be uncomprehended.” 

From an unpublished writer in New 
Jersey: 

“After the third reading of your letter, 
may I commend you on being wonderful 
you! Every written word warmed my heart. 
Don’t ever stop writing, for believe me, and 
I say this sincerely, you have something to 
give. Each time I read your letter, it made 
me feel good inside. As if a door had 
opened and I saw something good, which 
made me want to pray and thank God for 
people such as you.” 

From an established writer in Boston: 

“Your letter is a psychological and liter- 
ary gem:” 

From a former Montanan: 

“This morning I got up at 4:00 a. m. to 
read the new WRITER’s pDicEsT. After rais- 
ing two kids and doing housework for 33 
years, thinking and doing solely for them 
and my husband, I hadn’t thought of my- 
self as a being at all. If I did I felt guilty 
and selfish about it. Your letter helped me 
dare be myself for a moment and I felt so 
happy and uplifted.” 

From the managing editor of two na- 
tional magazines: 
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“The account of how you folks live ani 
why you write made me feel proud to ke 
in the writing business.” 

From a mother of three small children 
in New York: 

“T was intrigued with not only your ideas 
on literary purpose and style but with yor 
whole scheme of living. I am giving myself 
another two years’ apprenticeship and hope 


FE SEW was 


by the time the two boys are in school I'll be 


able to sell. . . . Even if you don’t write to 
me I’ll always remember that last line of 
your Forum letter.” 

To those who wrote to me and to the 
thousands of others like us who write I 
can say only this: I will never be lonely 
again. Knowing that you also exist, that 
you, too, struggle and hope and dream as 
you write, even as I do, may help me to 
serve that apprenticeship of mine long 
and faithfully. 

Success as a writer may come in strange 
and unexpected ways. For each of us, there 
is what might be called “a letter.” Maybe 
it takes a different form, but for all of us 
that moment comes when faith does work 
miracles and dreams do come true. 

It may come in a spectacular fashion 
with a story in a national magazine. It may 
be as smal] as a $5 check for a short poem. 
I remember reading somewhere that the 
first thing George Bernard Shaw ever sold 
was a recipe! It might come in a thousand 
different ways, but of one thing I’m very 
sure. It’s there somewhere waiting, waiting 
for you. 





*Here is the letter published in the 
March issue of WD. 


More Than Money 
Dear Editor: 

When I decided to write in earnest, I bought 
every issue of the popular women’s magazines 
I could find. I had never heard of slanting— 
knowing your market—or taking a story apart 
to find out how it was written. 

Fortified with what was happening in the field, 
I sat down and wrote my story. I created a 
couple of characters straight straight out of the 
pages of Ladies’ Home Journal. A husband and 
wife with two-year-old twins. They were not 
happily married. I solved their problems. With 
a dash of humor, plenty of warmth and lots of 
sympathy, I gave them a happy ending. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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T EVERY publishing house there is a 5 foot X-ray machine with 
hopeful steel eyes and a trigger pencil. An article or story 
coming by for a moment’s rest can be quickly dispatched back to its 
owner, or pushed along to some happier fate. The X-ray eye that 
makes this decision belongs to the First Reader. 
To learn more about how they work, I spent a week in New 
York City interviewing 8 of them. 


The Almost Anonymous First Reader 


by Kirk Polking 


The writing quality in the stacks of envelopes on a First Reader’s 
desk varies with the publisher, but the job is the same. . . to find 
among slim plots and college papers for Lit. II, the really provoca- 
tive idea, or the vital characters who people the sensitive, perceptive 
world of the creative writer. 

A First Reader’s love affair with words springs from catholic 
reading tastes that began with the backs of cereal boxes and con- 
tinues unabated to contemporary fiction. 

Since publishing is first of all a business, a good first reader has 
a little sign in her head that blinks: “THE MARKET.” Timing in 
publishing can be elusive, as we are aware, with Alaska behind us 
and Lebanon ahead. 

Every First Reader looks for both timing and good writing with- 
in the framework of her market. The timing can be emphasized by 
exploiting a news event or celebrated personality. Or, in a more 
subtle way, it can have little to do with current events, and its sense 
of timing will hang from a critical cord rather than a documentary 
one. 

A third quality is mentioned by Carolyn Weiss of Julian Messner 
. . . Objectivity. Every First Reader has viewpoints or story themes 
that are her personal anathema; others reflect a long-standing ap- 
preciation. “The First Reader must constantly recall that she is 
something like a dress shop owner who serves two customers. She 
may like what one wears and despise the other’s taste, but she has 
to sell both.” 

Are First Readers frustrated writers? Sometimes. Overly critical 
of their own work, or missing that extra drive they try to instill in 
others, they settle for what they know they can do well and easiest. 
One says: “Editing is a function all its own.” 

The time that a Reader-Editor will spend with a promising 
writer is astounding. Some have been nursing individual writers for 
5 years, and when the writer who had an idea but no polish, learns 
to develop the technique that his craft requires and makes a sale— 
no one is happier than the Reader-Editor who has vindicated his 
judgment and justified his job. 
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Does a magazine First Reader move up 
to an editor’s job? You'd think so. How- 
ever, a really first class First Reader would 
not necessarily make an Editor, because the 
latter job in addition to critical judgment, 
requires a talent for handling people, in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the magazine and 
in creating policies that push the publica- 
tion ahead of its competitors. 

Although the First Reader has a chance 
to advance, because of proximity, he often 
stays where he is because he does his own 
job well, yet lacks the creative, competitive 
punch to jockey a magazine down the 
stretch. 








Mechanix Illustrated 





AS COMBINATION FIRST READER and Feature 
Editor at MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, Larry 
Sanders’ desks is first stop for unsolicited 
manuscripts and the working models of bet- 
ter mousetraps brought in personally by 
their inventors. 

Slim, well-tailored and greying, bachelor 
Sanders has a comfortable Greenwich Vil- 
lage apartment, a goodly supply of gin and 
tonic to fight the dog days of Summer in 
New York, and a cocker spaniel named 
‘Feets’. When he hangs up his straw katie 
in the bar of the Overseas Press Club he 








“The sense of being that goes with workaday publishing . . .” 

Many writers have their own private vision of a First Reader. As the writer sees 
it, the First Reader is filling in on the job during a summer vacation. To the task at 
hand, the First Reader brings boredom, immaturity and little education. In this 
sorry vision, the First Reader snickers, and, occasionally irritated by some chance 
phrase, tosses a letter into the waste basket. 

If a writer’s trade paper has any function at all, save to be a hatrack for markets 
and an instructive guide, it should distill for its readers the sense of being that goes 
with workaday publishing. To accomplish this, we are presenting a series of articles, 
the purpose of which is to bring publishing into the homes of our readers. One of 
this series is “Man Against White Space.” Another of which this article is part, is 
a report, by Kirk Polking, in words and pictures on what is going on, at a given 
moment, in a publishing shop. Her article on Dell (October 1957) and Doubleday 
(January), as well as “Five Publishers in Search of an Author” (August 1958) pre- 
cedes this job on First Readers. Our editorial purpose is that, our readers, whether 
they live in New York or Trinidad, will pick up an authentic understanding of how 
their friends, the editors, live and work. Some of these articles, like the one on Dell, 
are devoted to market needs. But all of them try to convey an understanding of pro- 
fessional publishing attitudes so that the writer has a better footing with the people 
who buy from him. 

Soon this series will include some detailed profiles of writers. The first, on which 
we are now working, is called “How Beats The Heart of A Writer.” We hope it will 
help you see better inside yourself through seeing another writer more closely. 

As for this article on the First Reader, here is little market information and not 
too much in the way of a ‘penetrating analysis of any of the eight human beings 
interviewed. But from reading it, we sincerely believe, you will secure a reaffirmation 
of the hope that all publishers have, when they open the morning mail, that today 
is The Big Day when a fine blooming manuscript is ripe to be bought and published 
with fine public acclaim. To help the publisher find this diamond, the First Reader is 
hired, and here, in this article is a fair idea of what these people are like. They’re 
for you. 
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“Ever since my own first stories ap- 
peared in LEATHERNECK during the 
War when I served as a Marine, I have not 
been able to completely satisfy my own 
personal itch to write. I do three or four 
pieces a year for MI, of course, but I keep 
coming home to some idea that someday, 
with more time, I hope to develop.” 








looks more like a foreign correspondent than 
most of its 1500 other members, some of 
whom have never crossed the Hudson, 
much less the Atlantic. 


Brooklyn-born, Larry Sanders grew up in 
the Midwest, majored in English and edited 
the Wabash College humor magazine. On 
return from service with the Marines in 
1946, he entered the publishing business as 
a gag writer with Bob Harrison’s cheesecake 
magazines of which the brashly named 
TITTER was the leader. 


From 1948 to ’54 Sanders moved up 
through various detective and photo maga- 
zines and was first editor of MAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE. In August, 1954 he joined MECHANIX 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Ideas count 75% to writing’s 25 at this 
magazine, so Mr. S. finds himself more 
sluice-gate sifter than literary bloodhound. 


“I try to give writers an answer within a 
day or so on their ideas because I know how 
exasperating it is to wait for replies. 


“T put each day’s mail in two stacks as 
soon as I look at it. The first goes to my 
secretary to return because I can see right 
away that it’s not for us. Last week, for ex- 
ample, I got a wonderful action-filled nar- 
rative story on skin diving. But that’s not 
what my readers want to know. We're an 
exposition, how-to-do-it magazine. My read- 
ers want to know how to put on a skin div- 
ing mask, where to buy equipment and how 
much it will cost, how far they have to go 
to use it. MI readers are young men in 
their 30’s, who usually own and fix their 
own cars, who are buying a home and want 
to improve it. They are interested in better- 
ing themselves; but they’re literal, down-to- 
earth people. That should let you “in” on 
our market. Any ideas, therefore, that are 
outside this vision of our readership get re- 
jected immediately. The second stack of 
mail is from writers who have sold me some- 
thing before or which have possibilities for 
my market. Since the section of m1 which 
I edit tases up half the book, I have to 
evaluate how much each acceptable idea is 
worth. I may get 3,000 words on a story 
that I think is only worth a 2 page to my 
readers. On the other hand I may get two 
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pictures that are very unusual and on a sub- 
ject that I’ll want to see developed into a 
4-page feature. I use up to 25 different 
items ranging from a 2-page to an 8-page 
feature every month, so I’m hungry for 
ideas. I get 50 manuscripts a week, and 30 
of them are no good at first sight. The other 
20 are worth full reading. 

“In this job there are a thousand factors 
to be juggled simultaneously and you’re un- 
der pressure all the time. The pressure does 
not come from your own budgets but from 
competition. POPULAR SCIENCE, POPULAR 
MECHANICS and MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 
sell within 200,000 of each other. 

“All of us at mr feel that if one of these 
three books loses 200 or 300,000 circulation 
and another magazine in the field gains it, 
it is possible that the field may be reduced 
to two. 

“Although I worked on magazines for 
some years, I regard this as my first ‘legiti- 
mate’ one, insofar as on the other books we 
more or less bought the best that came to 
us. Here at MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED we de- 
velop writers. As such, I have gotten more 
from the job than I brought to it. 


“We often finance projects in which 
writer-inventors build things and then de- 
scribe them. It’s this sort of venture that I 
associate with so-called legitimate maga- 
zines. Periodicals that don’t develop writers 
or create material based on research in 
depth live out the morning mail.” 


(Mr. Sanders’s thoughts were interrupted 
by a fellow editor who went pogo-sticking 
past his door. A writer-inventor had just 
brought in a demonstration model of a pogo 
stick that the young father who reads m1 
could make for his son and a doubting edi- 
tor was trying it out.) 

“Magazine editing is a form of creation 
just as much as painting a picture or writing 
a novel. Essentially you’re creating some- 
thing that’s going to sell. I like work with 
some news value. I like ideas that are born 
of research and deveolpment. I want to stay 
in the magazine business the rest of my 
life.” 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
William L. Parker, Editor. 
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Modern Romances 


ONCE A WEEK—on Wednesdays—Helene 
Mandelbaum makes the 30-mile trip from 
her Briarcliff Manor home to the Man- 
hattan offices of MODERN ROMANCES. She 
deposits a stack of confession scripts on 
which she has written 200 to 300 word 
criticisms (each MODERN ROMANCES sub- 
mision receives this personal attention) ; 
recommends to Editor Malmgreen any 
scripts she thinks have possibilities and de- 
parts with another week’s armload. A large 
percentage will remain on the editor’s desk 
for further consideration. 

Mrs. Mandelbaum is the young, viva- 
cious wife of an executive with a cosmetic 
firm and their home is a tasteful, well-de- 
signed structure on a bluff overlooking the 
Hudson. 

How does this cultivated, Radcliffe and 
Columbia-educated Exurbia matron know 
what motivates the waitress in a roadhouse, 
or drives the teen-ager gone-wrong who is 
the narrator with whom reader of MODERN 
ROMANCES—will identify? 

“I suppose it is a far cry from the 100- 
page thesis I did in college on 17th Cen- 
tury drama, but critical work has always 
been what I do best. I have never done any 
writing on my own that pleased me, but I 
enjoy ferreting a story that hd@jpough 
reality to be promising. I can spot a 
ficial character a mile off—whethe 
in a sophisticated contemporary nove 
confession story. Just today I read a con™ 
sion that concerned a 15-year-old boy. The 
writer went wrong because the reasons she 
gave for the boy’s actions were the motiva- 
tions of an adult—not a teen-ager. This is 
one of the hardest things for confession 
writers—capturing the teen-age view-point. 
While keeping the narrator sympathetic, our 
readers want someone to root for. 


“Our house has more magazines than 
the corner newsstand. I’m a style fan, and 
one of those people who DID like Mr. 
Cozzens’ book. There’s nothing I enjoy 
more than a mystery that’s well written.” 
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Don’t let the sandals fool you — Miss 
Burns is not a Greenwich Villager. Her 
sparse — except for books — apartment is 
just off upper Fifth Avenue, a block from 
the restful greenery of Central Park. Her 
thoughtful comment on writing, opposite, 
does not perhaps also convey the genuinely 
sincere hope she has for the success of the 
talented new writer; the realistic—if some- 
times agonizing—resignation of the un- 
talented. 
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“There seem to be two kinds of confes- 
sion writers. Really good writers who can 
create believable characters out of whole 
cloth and mediocre writers who can only 
write out of something closer to personal 
experience. 

“Two of the biggest faults I find in 
scripts that I reject are stories that are 
under-plotted or where the most obvious 
line of plot development has been used. 
Every story has already been told so many 
times, it takes a fresh, original viewpoint to 
make it interesting. Since most of our con- 
fesions run 8,000 to 10,000 words, there is 
also ample room for depth of characteriza- 
tion, but this is where many other writers 
fall down. 

“When I answered Mr. Malmgreen’s ad 
in the Times three years ago he charmed 
me from the very beginning with his sin- 
cerity and real editorial ability. I have 
loved every minute of it. 

Modern Romances, 750 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Henry Malmgreen, Editor. 





McGraw Hill Book Co. 





A LOOK oF the Irish haunts the gray-green 
eyes of Sheila Burns. Some lost dream; 
some unfulfilled promise hovers over her. 
Daughter of a bookish, Army family whose 
father died when she was still young, 
Sheila moved to upstate New York and 
took her degree in English at the College 
of New Rochelle. 

“I wanted to be in publishing as long as 
I can remember and my first job after 
graduation was copy editing at Henry Holt 
before coming to McGraw Hill’s Trade 
Dept. 

“A person entering publishing as a reader 
must have, in addition to self-confidence, 
enthusiasm for the business and willingness 
to do the necessary amount of drudgery, 
another drab virtue called integrity. By this 
I mean the intellectual honesty which 
would make it impossible for him to de- 
ceive himself or anyone else about the na- 
ture of the works he is dealing with. Thus, 
an editor would not try to make an author 
turn his light historical romance into an 


American epic because epics are going well 
in the bookstores. Nor would an editor try 
to persuade his publisher that a poignant, 
subtle novel of youth has great sales poten- 
tial because there is one sex scene in it. Sat- 
isfying the author, public, and publisher 
can’t be done by deception. 

“There would be no fine writers publish- 
ed if there were no fine readers. But the 
great bulk of publishing is of middle grade 
works and these have a place too. A First 
Reader is something of an acrobat: keep- 
ing the eyes fixed stadily on the contem- 
porary scene, she places an ear to the 
ground listening hard for new trends in 
public taste; puts a finger on her own pulse 
to see if there is anything stirring there, 
and stands on the balls of her feet ready 
to pounce or flee. Its a strenuous position 
to hold. 

“T see beginning writers suffer discourage- 
ment not because they are inept writers, 
but because they do not know what they 
are trying to communicate. That is why 
nonfiction may seem easier than fiction. 
The gift of verbal communication is not 
something which occurs in one out of ten 
thousand people. Many people have it to 
some extent; not all cultivate it. Having 
then a natural gift and the wish to use it, 
the beginning writer may still flounder, 
feeling full of things to say, which don’t 
seem to find their way down the usual 
channels. He thinks, ‘Perhaps there is a 
channel I have missed.’ But in most in- 
stances it is not a new means of expression 
which is lacking. It is more likely, the odds 
against genius being what they are, that he 
lacks a clear idea of his purpose in writing. 
For once he knows that, everything else he 
knows will rush to his aid. Characters 
which were lying around in his mind like 
so much dead wood in a lumberyard sud- 
denly spring into life under his hands, 
others bow themselves out, the various pos- 
sibilities of plot which had been milling 
about in his mind like anxious travellers 
in a train station begin to join hands, and 
the right word comes knocking against his 
lips. 

“I hope no one will take this to mean that 
after this mystic moment words begin roll- 
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ing out of the typewriter like cigarettes out 
of Liggett & Myers. I am just repeating the 
old axiom that each subject calls for its 
own particular means of expression. A be- 
ginning writer can learn those means by 
trial. The first trial is to ring them against 
the solidity of his own purpose.” 

McGraw Hill Book Publishing Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36,N. Y. 





Red Book 





REDBOOK’S MARION TAYLOR WARD disproved 
the old myth about cold, cold, New York. 
She met her airline pilot husband at a 
youth group gathering of Fifth Avenue’s 
Marble Collegiate Church. 

“IT was an only child so I felt the need 
when choosing college to cut the apron 
strings and get away from home. I picked 
small, co-ed, church-connected Allegheny 
College in Meadville, Pa. A B.A. in English 
brought me back to New York for a first 
job with the Fashion Dept. at woman’s 
pay, then merchandising and copywriting 
with Topay’s FAMILY. I joined REDBOOK in 
1953. 

“When you read 16,000 unsolicited man- 
uscripts a year and buy three if you’re 
lucky, it can become a terribly frustrating 
job. Sometimes you'll read for a solid three 
months without finding a thing and that’s 
when you really feel like crawling up the 
walls, Then three beautiful stories come 
along in a week and all the other dull days 
seem worthwhile.” 

REDBOOK is 45% fiction. To supply its 
12 novels, 48 full-length, and 18 short shorts 
each year takes unswerving surveilance of 
the daily mail. Mrs. Ward reads mainly un- 
solicited material and looks a little wistfully 
at the sometimes-more-interesting stack of 
manuscripts from New York agents on near- 
by desks. 

“Writers from the unsolicited mail who 
come close, but do not quite hit the mark, 
we naturally encourage to try us again. Our 
full-length stories are between 3,500 and 
5,000 words and sometimes the ideas are 
just too slight for this length; or it’s a stock 
plot, or you can too easily predict the end- 
ing. Most often, of course, the writing is 
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simply pedestrian and lacks the refinement 
that only hard work plus some talent can 
give it.” 

Mrs. Ward’s off-the-job reading tends to- 
ward travel and history; rarely fiction since 
she sees so much of it in her\job. “Church 
activities—like my Sunday School class of 
teen-agers—rate high on my time-priority 
list and I seem to be on a spiritual kick in 
my outside reading just now. I just finished 
‘Thomas Kelly’s Testament of Devotion’ 
and am now into ‘How to Become a Chris- 
tian.’ My hobbies are gardening and sewing 
(I make my own clothes) and I wish I had 
more time to cook—creatively. 

“My husband is an enthusiastic camper, 





Redbook’s Marion Ward seeks relief from 
muggy New York heat as she hopefully 


goes through the day’s submissions. 


and I am now being converted from Lrook 
lyn-born city wife to expert tent builder 
and cooker-in-the-wilds, It’s a whole new 
experience and I’m finding it wonderful.” 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Marion Taylor Ward, Assistant Editor. 








Julian Messner 





CAROLYN WEISS, FIRST READER at Julian 
Messner, Inc. did not see the Grace Metali- 
ous manuscript that turned Messner from a 
publisher of juveniles and Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes into a household word. “Peyton 
Place” was given directly to publisher Mrs. 
Messner for an overnight decision by agent 
Jacques Chambrun. Would Miss Weiss 
have made the same decision? 

Objectivity is absolutely the first require- 
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ment of a good First Reader. You need a 
wide readership of all kinds of books, and 
of course, an unrelenting awareness of what 
your competitors are publishing; what the 
trends are. Since movie and TV reprint 
sales mean extra profits for the book pub- 
lisher you must also know what they want. 
“ ‘Keeping up with the trade’ is the extra- 
curricular treadmill that a small publisher’s 
First Reader must walk in her off-hours. 


“I have been reading all my life and for 
relaxation I read too. I love the theater, 
have an active social life and for a while 
was vice president of Phi Betta Kappa 
Alumni in New York as well, so I get a 
little impatient with people who say they 
haven’t time for books. But then I have one 
advantage—lI read very fast. 
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The pictures lining the wall behind 
Carolyn Weiss are Messner authors, in- 
cluding prolific standby Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 


“But I have discovered—and I wonder if 
other readers feel the same way—that I 
can no longer read with complete enjoy- 
ment the way I did as a child. I can’t help 
looking at the printed word and wondering 
if I had seen this in manuscript form would 
I have thought it publishable? 


“We receive some 40 or 50 manuscripts 
a week and I read a number of them. No 
matter how bored you are, or how tired of 
reading, with each new manuscript you ask 
yourself ‘Is this it?’” 


Miss Weiss is a rare Manhattan breed— 
a third generation native New Yorker. Her 
romance language education at Baltimore’s 
Coucher College and a job with Philip 
Duschnes, the famous rare-book dealer, 


seem ill preparation for the velvet glove 
boxing match that is trade book publishing 
today. Her first job was perhaps closer to 
the mark: “In 1929 I opened the gates at 
the Limited Editions Club with George 
Macy, and for 18 years I watched a book- 
publishing expert at work. He convinced me 
that there will always be the money and the 
inclination to buy books. You just have to 
learn how to exploit it.” 


Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 





Harpers Bazaar 





SUSAN HUNTER, the Assistant Literary Edi- 
tor at HARPER’S BAZAAR was born in Mil- 
bank, South Dakota. 





A sweet young face, but sophisticated 
literary taste: Susan Hunter of Harper’s 
Bazaar. 


“There’s not much to do in Milbank but 
read, so at 13 I was sampling Kafka and 
had exhausted Dostoievsky by the end of 
high school. 


“Sub-zero South Dakota winters made 
me select California’s U.C.L.A. for a history 
major. I then went directly to New York. 
Two solid months of knocking on publish- 
ers’ doors finally landed me a job as a sec- 
retary—I’m convinced this is the only way 
for a girl to get her foot in the door at 
HARPER'S BAZAAR. 

“Most girls who want to be in publishing 
would give their left arm to work in the Ba- 
zAAR’sS Fashion Dept., but I always wanted 
to be in a Literary Department, and after 
two years I made it, when Fiction Editor 
Alice Morris’ assistant left.” 
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Susan reads some 20 to 30 manuscripts a 
day from both agents and authors, passing 
along the promising ones with a 100 word 
commentary to Fiction Editor Morris. She 
corrects proof, does some editing on selected 
material and writes the Bazaar’s monthly 
contributors’ column. Since the BAZAAR’S 
literary standards are high, the ratio of 
“promising” scripts is above average. 

“I was the usual college graduate who 
thinks she can do everything. Then you get 
a job and find yourself in a whole new 
milieu and you are temporarily lost. But 
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One of Harper’s Magazine Editors, Ann 
Freedgood, takes her weekly turn at pan- 
ning for gold among the unsolicited mail. 


gradually you realize how important your 
wide reading experience has been, that your 
essential good taste and feeling for literature 
in general and words as words backs up 
your experience in the job so that you gain 
the strength of your own convictions. 

“We have so little space in the BAZAAR 
for fiction—many people are unaware that 
we are anything else besides a fashion 
magazine—that I’d guess 25 pieces a year 
is the maximum we publish. I wish we 
could publish more poetry. So many good 
writers deserve a place to be heard and 
they're so few places for purely literary 
work.” 
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For relaxation from the steady diet of 
contemporary writing that is her daily job, 
Susan prefers the Greek and Roman classic, 
or a rambling Victorian novel. She plans a 
course in Greek this winter to help her en- 
joy Xenophon in the original. 

“I feel I’m extremely lucky to be doing 
what I like to do best and getting paid for 
it. But I’d give it all up in a minute if I 
found the right man and could build a 
home and watch babies grow.” 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, 
New- York 22, N. Y. 

Alice Morris, Literary Editor. 

Charles Rolo, Feature Editor. 





Harper's Magazine 





“HARPER'S MAGAZINE has no First Reader” 
points out Associate Editor Anne Freedgood. 
“Each of the 6 editors takes his turn one 
day a week at the day’s submissions.” 

Mrs. Freedgood, whose loping stride and 
tanned skin show a love of sailing and swim- 
ing, came to HARPER'S from a_ varied 
writing background. A Hudson Valley child- 
hood was followed by a Bryn Mawr educa- 
tion and a job with vocue. During the war 
she was combination editor-writer for the 
OWI in London and Paris; went to Mu- 
nich when the war was over to join HEUTE, 
the American-sponsored German publica- 
tion. Returning to America, she was one of 
the original staff members of the ill-fated 
Magazine *47 until it folded in *48; was 
book editor of the New York star until it 
too gave up the ghost; she joined HARPER’S 
in 1949. 

“T think Cyril Connolly makes a very good 
point in his ‘Enemies of Promise’ when he 
says book reviewing is one of the many 
things that keep people from writing. You 
become so pleased with the partial satis- 
faction your creative instinct receives from 
turning out a neat little essay on another 
man’s work, you lose the desire to do some- 
thing completely original on your own. I 
don’t think anyone who wants to write 
seriously should ever be a book reviewer.” 


HARPER'S contents page shows a ratio of 
only one piece of fiction now to some six or 
seven articles per issue, so an editor’s job 
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“I am not fond of the ‘life is depravity’ 
school of modern fiction writers. I think 
Aristotle made the point that the historian’s 
job is to present what is; the artist’s to show 
what could be and should be. Contempo- 
rary philosophy always filters down into 
the thinking and work of writers. When 
philosophers began to lose their conviction 





that reason is the means of solving human 
problems; and the idea grew that man is 
swept along helplessly and hopelessly at 
the mercy of forces he can neither under- 
stand nor control, which shape his char- 
acter and his life, the bulk of modern 
writers fell under the spell.” Barbara Bran- 
den, St. Martin’s Press. 
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here is not just one of critical judgment on 
submitted material. “On a small magazine 
like HARPER’S, each editor must help create 
ideas for both articles and find the authors 
to do pieces. We have introduced a num- 
ber of new writers to the magazine scene. 
John Bartlow Martin, now a SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT regular was first published in 
HARPER'S back in 1944. We carried James 
Jones’ first short story about a year before 
“From Here to Eternity” was published. 
Faulkner, of course, is one of the best- 
known authors we published first. Frederick 
L. Allen was editor then and they tell a 
wonderful story—whether it’s true or not 
I don’t know—about one of the early 
Faulkner stories we were considering. It 
was exquisitely written, but as obscure as 
many of his present things stil] are. Every- 
one in the office read it but didn’t quite 
fathom all of it. Mr. Faulkner came in and 
Mr. Allen explained that we were all fairly 
intelligent people,and we thought it was 
beautiful writing but we didn’t quite un- 
derstand this one particular section. Mr. 
Faulkner apologized, and said, of course, 
how stupid of him. He took the story home 
to rework and brought it back. It was more 
obscure than ever. We gave up and went 
back to the first version.” 

Mrs. Freedgood, whose husband is a 
FORTUNE writer, has published articles and 
stories in various magazines and wrote an 
occasional piece for HARPER’s herself, be- 
fore the arrival two years ago of a daugh- 
ter which keeps her closer to home. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16,N. Y. 
John Fischer, Editor. 





St. Martin’s Press 





FOR MORE THAN 6 months, “Anatomy of a 
Murder” has been on the best-seller list. 
First reader at St. Martin’s Press, its pub- 
lisher and an affiliate of Macmillan’s of 
London is a chic blonde Canadian,’ Bar- 
bara Branden. 

“I decided at a very early age that I 
would be a writer. I began my first novel 
at 13 but had to give it up shortly—when 
I had brought my heroine to the age of 18, 
I found I could no longer handle her. I 
then became interested in philosophy and 
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decided I would write philosophical novels! 

“By college age I was serious about phi- 
losophy and after two years at the U. of 
Manitoba I went to UCLA for my degree. 
I fell in love with New York through those 
glamorous views in magazine spreads and 
enrolled at NYU for a master’s. Before 
completing my thesis (I presented an orig- 
inal theory of free will) I took off a semes- 
ter and worked at WOMAN’S DAY MAGAZINE, 
first as a receptionist and then as editorial 
assistant. 

‘After receiving my M.A. I got a secre- 
tarial job for a few months with Ayn 
Rand. She has been my favorite author 
ever since I discovered “The Fountainhead” 
at 14. Next I became a Senior Reader at 
RKO as a result of an informal contest 
among a group of freelance readers. This 
job was good for my future work in pub- 
lishing because here I had to formulate 
both my judgments of manuscripts and my 
reasons for those judgments. It helped me 
analyze my own work better. 

“Publishing for me combines both litera- 
ture and business—two things I enjoy most. 
I don’t know which view I dislike more— 
the one which sees literature as the ivory- 
tower, other-wordly pursuit of a spiritual 
elite who are above such activities as mar- 
keting; or the view which sees business as a 
vulgar, mindless pursuit. Publishing is a 
means of avoiding exclusive contact with 
either concept. 

“Because St. Martin’s is a small house, in 
the process of rapid growth I have learned 
a great deal more than I might have at a 
larger house where I would do one specific 
task and only that. Here I read manu- 
scripts, write some promotional copy, han. 
dle rights and permisions, assist the man- 
aging director of the company.” 

After a semester this spring of philosophy 
course teaching two nights a week at Long 
Island University, Mrs. Branden completed 
in her off-hours, a 90-minute television 
script which has been accepted by an agent 
and is making the rounds. Her husband is 
a psychologist and writer, also at work on 
book outlining an original theory on the 
nature of neurosis. 


St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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If you can move Vermont fifty miles closer to Oklahoma, this market is a natural. 


The State and Regional Market 


VERY SO OFTEN, just when you're con- 

vinced that pioneer editors went out 
with “the good old days,” someone comes 
along with a new idea for a magazine and 
puts it across. 

Such has been the continuing pattern for 
the birth of the general-interest state and 
regional magazine—a lesser-known breed 
of publication which has gradually gained 
stature and broadened into an active mar- 
ket for both the free-lance writer and pho- 
tographer. 

It is important for the freelancer who 
wishes to crack this challenging market to 
know something of the philosophy behind 
such magazines, the temperament of the 
editors, the audiences to which they cater, 
and what the magazines look like. Addi- 
tionally, it is important that the freelance 
writer and photographer realize the handi- 
caps under which each must labor. 

Significantly, the state and regional mag- 
azines—with ARIZONA HIGHWAYS as the 


sole exception—have been so designed that 
their circulations are restricted to audiences 
within, or geographically very near to, the 
area of editorial coverage. Each magazine 
does, of course, have its “special” mailing 
list, but by and large editors must cater 
specifically to readers who are keenly in- 
terested in things near and familiar. 

Here, then, is the underlying reason for 
the success of these limited-coverage, li- 
mited-circulation magazines—articles and 
photos acquaint readers with places they 
can visit in their own area, tell them more 
about things they already know, and about 
other people they know or would like to 
know. 

All of the state and regional magazines 
are TIME-sized or very close to it, and are 
printed on coated stock and use a great 
number of photographs. Most accept ad- 
vertisements, and all have the look and 
“feel” which make readers keep them on 
the coffee table for weeks. 
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For the most part, the editors with whom 
you will deal are an amazingly enthusiastic 
group. Some have founded their magazine 
and personally identify themselves with it. 
Every editor has studied his audience and 
knows it thoroughly. You will find few who 
are professional “tenderfoots.” 

Most universal suggestion of the editors 
to freelancers aiming at their markets is the 
very familiar: “know your subject.” Says 
Dave Archie, Editor of THE IOWAN: 

“The problem is that you cannot write 
about a state by using standard reference 
works.” 

Nor is a brief visit to the state always the 
answer. Editor Randall Henderson of THE 
DESERT MAGAZINE, writes: “. . . visitors 
who come to the desert for a few days or 
weeks, discover its charm, and write en- 
thusiastically of what they have found. 
However, they are unmindful that their 
subject matter is most often commonplace 
to desert people. They must go behind the 
mask of the desert and discover things that 
even the residents themselves do not know 
about their own land.” 

The freelancer, then, will find these mar- 
kets difficult to sell unless he does, indeed, 
know his subject thoroughly. 

Payment for both articles and photo- 
graphs may be small by some standards, 
but the serious craftsman will realize that 
published work in such professional pack- 
ages can go a long way toward selling his 
next freelance effort. 


Markets 


ARIZONA HIGHWAYS, Phoenix, Arizona, 
began as a small engineering journal in 
1925 and changed gradually over the years 
to a scenic travel magazine with a circula- 
tion approaching half-a-million and well 
over twice that each Christmas. 

Editor Raymond Carlson explains that 
the magazine is published to “win friends 
and influence them to travel to and through 
Arizona, to consider Arizona as a place for 
retirement, business, and as a place where 
favorable climate conditions means an 
easier and more pleasant life.” 

With that goal in mind, Carlson wants 
articles dealing only with travel in Arizona, 
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interesting people, industries and develop- 
ments in that specific area. Occasionally, 
the magazine will use straight factual arti- 
cles about road developments within the 
state. Article lengths range to 2,500 words, 
at 2c a word. 

For the black-and-white or color pho- 
tographer, the horizon is unlimited. A 
glance at any edition, however, will amply 
illustrate that the man behind the camera 
must know his business thoroughly. The 
expert or aggressive “comer” may well find 
an active market here. Payment is from 
$2 to $10 for black-and-whites, and $20- 
$60 for color shots, 3144x4% or larger. 

Price of the magazine per copy is 35 
cents. 

THE COMMONWEALTH is a magazine of 
Virginia and is published by the State 
Chamber of Commerce, Writes Editor Wil- 
liam §S. Lacy: “Our content is strictly 
limited to Virginia subjects, and in 99 out 
of 100 cases, our authors must be within 
the state and very close to the subject. We 
do not encourage freelance contributions at 
this time. 

Address: 111 North Fifth Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 

DESERT MAGAZINE, Palm Desert, Califor- 
nia, is the personal creation of Editor Ran- 
dall Henderson. In operation successfully 
for more than 20 years, the magazine is to- 
day published in a $300,000 printing plant 
of its own and has built a circulation of 
32,000, more than half of which is out-of- 
state. 

Henderson depends for the most part on 
freelancers, and his needs are explicit. 
DESERT Carries no fiction and no game- 
hunting pieces. It advocates, however, many 
other rugged types of recreation—camping, 
exploration, mountain-climbing, hiking and 
the study of nature. The preference is for 
articles written in the first person, with a 
strong element of human interest. Hender- 
son cautions that readers range from pros- 
pectors in the hills to professors in the 
classrooms. Material, therefore, must be 
very accurate and must carry the “feel” 
of the desert. 

Articles up to 3,000 words have appeared 
on such subjects as history, mining, geogra- 
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phy, homesteading, Indians, archeology, 
gem and mineral fields, lost mines, garden- 
ing and homemaking—all non-commercial 
phrases of life in the desert Southwest. 

The best guide for the freelancer is the 
following statement which appeared in the 
first issue of the magazine: 

“This is to be a friendly, personal mag- 
azine, written for the people of the desert 
and their friends—and insofar as possi- 
ble, by desert people. Preference will be 
given to those writers and artists—yes, 
and poets—whose inspiration comes from 
close association with the scented grease- 
wood, the shifting sand dunes, the color- 
ing of desert landscapes, from precipitous 
canyons and gorgeous sunsets... . We 
would give character and personality to 
the pursuits of desert peoples, create a 
keener consciousness of the heritage that 
is theirs, bring them a little closer to- 
gether in the bond of pride in their de- 
sert homes, and perhaps break down in 
some measure the prejudice against the 
desert which is born of misunderstanding 
and fear.” 

Queries are welcomed and should discuss 
subject matter as well as qualifications of 
the writer to discuss desert subjects. Pay 
ranges from Ic to 2c per word, although 
some writers receive more. No payment is 
made for poetry, and only 6—8 poems are 
published each month from among the 
200-300 received monthly. 


Good photographs, 5x7 or larger, bring 
$3 each and up, depending on the subject. 
One 4x5 Kodachrome is bought each 
month for the four-color cover and the rate 
for this is $25. Manuscripts are generally 
acknowledged within a week, and payment 
is made promptly on acceptance. 

Two cash prizes of $10 and $5 are 
awarded for the picture-of-the-month. An 
annual contest is also held to secure 1500- 
word Life-on-the-Desert stories—personal 
experiences generally written by amateurs. 
The winner receives $25 and others ac- 
cepted bring $15 each. Magazine price per 
copy is 35 cents. 

DOWN EAST, Camden, Maine. Constitut- 
ing the background of this “Magazine of 
Maine” are true articles about people, 


places, and things concerning Maine, both 
past and present. Anecdotes, a small amount 
of poetry and an even smaller amount of 
off-beat fiction may also find a place here. 
Publisher Duane Doolittle prefers the 
straightforward, humorous or personal touch 
in articles, 

Lengths range from 500-3,000 words, 
and queries are preferred, along with sam- 
ples of a writer’s work. Unsolicited manu- 
scripts, however, are also carefully reviewed. 

Pay is $5 to $15 for short pieces and 
$35-$50 for full-length articles. Contrib- 
utors may expect a reply within 30 days. 

Miscellaneous photographs, photo stories, 
and photo essays bring $3-$5 per picture. 
Price per copy: 35 cents, 

FLORIDA OUTDOORS, Tamiami Trail, Sun 
City, Florida, “covering Florida like the 
sun,” is a nine-year-old monthly magazine 
devoted primarily to Florida fishing, boat- 
ing, and skin-diving. It also carries, how- 
ever, authentic pieces on unique, out-of- 
the-way spots in Florida, and interesting 
resident personalities. Editor William M. 
Stephens is also on the lookout for a small 
amount of high-quality fiction. 

The magazine’s readers are sports fisher- 
men, skindivers, small-boat enthusiasts, and 
yachtmen. They are men and women who 
know and love Florida. Stephens advises, 
therefore: “Writers who do not know their 
subject—and that subject must be Florida 
—should not attempt to write for FLORIDA 
OUTDOORS.” 

Payment is lc a word and $3 for photo- 
graphs, on publication, All illustrations are 
done by the staff. No poetry is used. A 
copy of the magazine will be sent upon 
request. The newsstand price per copy is 
35 cents. 

IN KENTUCKY, Capitol Annex Building, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. Editor: G. M. Pedley. 
Published quarterly by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, it is primarily a 
pictorial magazine which promotes the state 
of Kentucky. Almost all material is staff- 
written or contributed gratis by interested 
persons within the state. An outstanding 
Kentucky-area photograph, however, may 
be welcomed. The magazine sells for 50 
cents a copy. 
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INSIDE MICHIGAN, 935 E. Grand River 
Ave., East Lansing, Michigan, was first 
published in July, 1951, and retains its 
original editorial pattern as a general-in- 
terest magazine devoted exclusively to the 
state of Michigan. Principal articles in- 
cluded have been those concerning public 
affairs, business and industry, history, and 
a few off-beat stories of in-state interest. 

Articles run between 600-2,500 words, 
with the average about 1,500. Payment is 
3c a word, on publication. Associate Editor 
Ramon B. Dixon advises that the magazine 
does not buy the great percentage of its 
material and that the staff does not par- 
ticularly encourage freelance contributions. 
A good idea, however, will always be given 
a careful reading. 

The magazine welcomes good black-and- 
white photos and photographic color trans- 
parencies larger than 35 mm, if these deal 
with Michigan subjects. Price per copy is 
25 cents. 

THE IOWAN, Shenandoah, Iowa, first ap- 
peared in the fall of 1952, when Editor- 
Publisher Dave Archie, one-time associate 
editor for Look, launched the project against 
the advice of friends and professional col- 
leagues. Published bi-monthly, it has been 
throughout—and is still—an active market 
for freelancers. 

Archie encourages queries first on all 
ideas, whether prose or pictorial. Articles 
and photos thus far published have de- 
picted ail phases of life in Iowa—industry 
and culture, personalities and education, 
human interest, sports, home and garden, 
travel and history. 

“Most difficult to get,” writes Archie, 
“are picture stories of the L1FE-Goes-To-A- 
Party type. Freelancers can also try ma- 
terial with a romantic or adventuresome 
touch to it—all with the Iowan angle.” 

Rates are 2c a word, although the maga- 
zine often pays more for its material. 
Lengths are up to 1,200 words. Payment 
for photos varies according to the type and 
number used, but the minimum is $3 per 
picture. Rates start at $20-for transparen- 
cies larger than 35 mm. Price per copy: 
50 cents. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE PROFILES, One Pleasant 
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Street, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. “The 
Picture Magazine of New Hampshire” is 
an excellent market for both photos and 
articles because the staff of five depends 
primarily on work submitted by freelancers. 
Like other regionals, this magazine accepts 
only material with an in-state angle. “Yet,” 
writes Associate Editor Judy Paterson, “this 
is not as confining as one might think— 
there need only be a New Hampshire con- 
nection.” 

Particularly needed at the moment is the 
New England type of Yankee humor, his- 
torical and nostalgic pieces, and unusual 
exploits of New Hampshire people. Em- 
phasis is on the present, but the past also 
finds a prominent place on its pages. 

Articles may range anywhere from 1,500- 
2,500 words, although two short pieces of 
200-300 words are used each month. One 
of these deals with interesting miscellany 
about New Hampshire and. the other pro- 
files a New Hampshire personality. The 
rate of pay ranges from $20-$30, with pay- 
ment upon publication. Queries are an- 
swered within a month. 

Mrs, Paterson writes: “We also have a 
good market for photography, more so for 
a group of related scenic shots which may 
be turned into a pictorial feature than for 
single shots which are apt to find spots on 
the frontispiece or back cover. We do not 
use color and pay $5 for one-time use of 
a black-and-white. 

Now in its seventh year of publication, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE PROFILES grew out of 
THE SHORELINER, which covered the New 
England seacoast area. Recent article titles: 
“The Loneliest People In New Hampshire,” 
“Snowbound Seacoast,” “The Sweetest 
Time To Ski,” and “Industry In the Sea- 
coast Region.” Price per copy is 35 cents. 

NEW MEXICO MAGAZINE, The Capitol, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, has, since its intro- 
duction in 1931, been designed to “add 
fuel to the flame of a basic and consuming 
attachment for New Mexico.” Editor 
George Fitzpatrick writes that “probably 
no magazine is more cordial to new writers. 
Every issue sees new names among the con- 
tributors, although these must know their 
subjects.” 
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The subjects include current information 
on New Mexico’s scenic attractions, re- 
creational appeal, vocational advantages, 
its state institutions and industry, develop- 
ment of cities, towns and natural resources, 
art and artists, archeology, geology, and 
atomic-age research. 

The magazine is described as a deposi- 
tory of reminiscences of old-timers, brief 
studies of men and events that have made 
local and state history, discussions of cus- 
toms and legends, and articles about New 
Mexico Indians. Two taboos exist—politics 
and controversy. 

Payment is about Ic a word, on publica- 
tion, with 1,500 words the average length. 
No payment is made for poetry, and con- 
tributions are limited to 20 lines on the 
New Mexico scene. “Usually,” says Fitz- 
patrick, “the magazine’s manuscript file is 
well-stocked, but we are always wide open 
for submissions. Decisions are made within 
a few days.” 

The magazine purchases 4x5 color trans- 
parencies for the cover and inside color 
section at $25 each. Infrequently, black- 
and-white prints are purchased at $1 to 
$2.50, but Fitzpatrick prefers to dig up 
photos himself or depends upon the author 
to submit them with his article. 

Published by the State Bureau of Pub- 
lications, the magazine now has an average 
monthly circulation of 20,000. Price per 
copy is 35 cents. 

SUNRISE, Sunrise Publications, P.O. Box 
10670, St. Petersburg, Florida, formerly the 
Magazine of Southern Living, has now 
been renamed the Magazine of Florida 
Living. It is primary devoted to articles 
on homemaking, Florida architecture, 
home-building, and travel. Payment is ap- 
proximately 2c a word for articles and $3 
for photos, on publications. 

Editor Stuart Murray advises, however, 
that he is completely scheduled for 1958 
and does not encourage out-of-state writers 
to submit material of any nature without 
querying first. He adds that many authors 
who know their subjects well, reside in 
Florida and are contributors. 

A second publication at the same address, 
titled rLormA sPEAKs (The National Mag- 


azine of Florida), is also stocked for the 
balance of 1958 and is not now seeking 
material. 

THE sTATE, P.O. Box 2169, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, promotes North Carolina, 
but uses very little outside material. The 
editor writes: “We really would not like 
to encourage contributions nor correspond- 
ence about them. We have a tremendous 
reserve of writing talent right around us 
which we are unable to use.” 

SUNSET, Lane Publishing Company, 
Menlo Park, California, The Magazine of 
Western Living, is the largest of the re- 
gionals, publishing more than 200 pages 
monthly—much of it, advertising. Its staff 
is also the largest, thereby reducing oppor- 
tunity for freelancers. Editor Proctor Mell- 
quist does, however, buy a limited amount 
of freelance material; in particular, certain 
kinds of travel reports on out-of-the-way 
places in the Far West and elsewhere in 
the world. With these must come excellent 
photographs. 

Adds Mellquist: “Our material is factual 
and how-to-do-it in nature. Most of it, 
however, is reported by our own people 
and everything we run is rewritten before 
publication. We buy occasional, small how- 
to-do-it workshop and craft articles, but 
these also must be high in quality and de- 
sign. In these fields, too, the majority of 
the material we publish is either initiated 
by our staff or carried out on an assignment 
basis.” 

Rates vary for articles, and payment for 
acceptable photographs is up to $15. Price 
of the magazine per copy is 25 cents. 

VERMONT LIFE, Vermont Development 
Commission, Montpelier, Vermont, official 
quarterly publication of the State of Ver- 
mont, is not, according to its editor, one of 
the better markets for freelance writers at 
this time. The vast majority of articles 
used are assigned to specialists in their 
fields and, in most cases, much of the re- 
search must be done in Vermont. Editor 
Walter Hard, Jr., also feels that the close 
coordination necessary between author and 
photographer makes the magazine a limited 
market for freelance photographers. Price 
per copy: 50 cents. 
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wEsTways, 2601 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 54, California, extends its edi- 
torial coverage to eleven western states; 
also to Alberta, British Columbia, Mexico, 
and occasionally Alaska and Hawaii. Its 
readers are principally motorists who reside 
in Southern California. 

Published monthly by the Automobile 
Club in Southern California, the magazine 
has been in existence since 1909, first as 
TOURING ToPics and, after 1934, as WEST- 
ways. It is a general travel magazine of 
the West, covering history, biography, typ- 
ical or unusual activites, hunting, fishing, 
camping, and other forms of outdoor re- 
creation as well as the natural science of 
the region. 

Patrice Manahan, associate editor, ex- 
plains that the magazine “interprets the 
West to our readers to stimulate their de- 
sire to travel—most often by auto—and to 
make their trips more interesting by pro- 
viding background material.” 

Much of -what is published is written 
from an objective point of view, but the 
staff also likes first-person accounts of trips 
or places. Articles usually run about 1,200 
words, although some 750-word, one-page 
pieces, and an occasional 2,200-word story 
are used. Photographs with manuscripts 
are desirable, but not essential. 

Pay is good—8c a word on acceptance 
Manuscripts or checks are returned within 
two weeks. Single photos are not pur- 
chased, but the staff is always interested in 
photo features—eight or ten pictures that 
tell a story of a region, an activity, or the 
flora and fauna of an acre. Payment for 
these is $7.50 for each 8x10 black-and- 
white glossy used. again on acceptance. 

Some sample titles in recent months are: 
“Navajo Outpost,” “How To Drive The 
Freeways,” “Treasure Trails in Mexico,” 
“Tule Lake—Waterfowl Haven,” “Dry- 
Camping at Joshua Tree.” Price per copy 
is 20 cents. 

YANKEE MAGAZINE, Main Street, Dublin, 
New Hampshire, is aimed at people with 
New England roots or residence, and you 
know it the moment you pick it up. It has 
the “look” of New England. Editor Robb 
Sagendorph explains that “it is very diffi- 
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‘cult to detail exactly what type of written 


material we require. Each issue seems to 
present a slightly different problem and 
quite frequently we are guided by actual 
manuscripts received from freelance writ- 
ers.” 

Size of the publication is 6x9 inches, 
only regional magazine published in this 
format. Is uses both fiction and non-fiction 
in length under 2,000 words. Picture stories 
range anywhere from 4-8 pages in the 
book. Sagendorph states as his one specific 
requirement that all articles and pictures 
must have to do with New England, “one 
way or another.” First published in 1935, 
the magazine now has an approximate cir- 
culation of 50,000. 

Rates on publication range from $25 to 
$200 per article, depending upon the length 
and quality. Photographs bring $5 to $10 
and sometimes higher. Queries are most 
often answered within a week. Poetry is 
accepted at $5 per poem. No fillers are 
wanted. Some recent story titles include 
“Wayside Inn Rebuilt,” “New Englanders 
Make Good,” “A Salute To Little Rhody,” 
“The Fabulous Steam Bike,” “The Last of 
the Yankee Horsetraders,” and the offbeat 
“How To Be An Author—Without Writ- 
ing.” 

Sagendorph suggests that writers inter- 
ested first send for a sample copy ofthe 
magazine, free of charge. Price per copy 
is 35 cents. 

A final tip to those freelance writers and 
photographers who conscientiously seek 
more markets for their work—don’t over- 
look the Sunday Magazine sections of daily 
newspapers across the country. Many Sun- 
day editors are avid in their search for 
good state and regional material, and many 
pay well for the freelance effort. 





Avant-Garde Poetry: One Definition 


Far-gone F 
Jargon 


— JULIAN BROWN 
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New York Market Letter 


by Pauline Bloom 


CHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES is busy, busy, 

busy, turning more and more children 
into book readers and book buyers. This 
organization runs two children’s book clubs 
with a membership of more than three 
million. 

The Teen-Age Book Club has this year 
published 160 titles, and new ones are 
coming up all the time. Most of these are 
reprints, but original books are put out, too. 
The best way to hit this mass market is to 
write such a good teen-age or adult book, 
that this Club will want to reprint it for its 
members. Occasional adult books are used 
here when they are found suitable for teen- 
agers, for instance “Old Yeller”, “Sergeant 
Bilko”, “River Kwai’. Teenagers love 
science fiction, too. These books are for 
young people in grades 7 through 12. 

The Arrow Book Club, for grades 4, 5, 
and 6 operates in much the same way, 
through school-reading clubs. Since last 
October it has already amassed almost two 
million members, and has put out 64 titles 
so far. The coming year promises to be 


even bigger. Subjects? Fiction, science, 
animals, adventure, mysteries, fantasy, 
humor, sports, magic, how-to, history, 
biography. 


Here, too, most of the projects are re- 
prints, but there are some originals. 

You’d better query for both clubs. Don’t 
send in completed manuscripts. The edi- 
tor is William D. Boutwell. The address 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 36. 

The books in both clubs are 25c and 35c 
each. This means that the children can 
buy them out of their allowances and baby- 
sitting earnings. Now a book becomes not 
a Christmas or birthday occasion, but a 
continuous, year-round source of pleasure. 

This is cause for rejoicing not only for 
juvenile writers, who have plenty to cheer 
about, but for people who are now learn- 
ing how to become writers. Keep plugging 


away, because the future looks bright. In 
a few years these book-hungry children will 
be book-hungry adults, and adult book sales 
will soar. 

The rates are standard: Ic per copy on 
the 25c books, and 1'4c per copy on the 
35c books. 


At the same address a group of maga- 
zines are published, which are circulated 
through the schools to a total of some three 
million readers. These are: 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly magazine 
of current affairs and citizenship for 
high-school students of 15 to 19. JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, a weekly magazine of English 
and social studies for young people of 12 to 
15. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH, a weekly magazine 
of English and social studies, language arts, 
and communication skills for students in 
grades 9 to 12. NEWSTIME, a weekly maga- 
zine of language arts and social studies for 
pupils in grade 5, ten-year-olds, EXPLORER, 
a similar weekly magazine for nine-year- 
olds. LITERARY CAVALCADE, a monthly mag- 
azine of the best contemporary literature, 
creative writing, and the arts, for young 
people of 15 to 19. co-ED, a monthly mag- 
azine of homemaking and good grooming 
for girls of 13 to 18. co-ED is the only 
magazine for girls only. All the others are 
co-ed. 

Because it is so specialized, most of the 
non-fiction for these magazines is staff- 
written. But the fiction market is so wide 
open that this year there are prizes total- 
ing $3750 for the best stories published. 

The editor-in-chief of all the magazines 
is Kenneth M. Gould, the executive editor, 
Jack Lippert. Mr. Lippert is a scholarly 
soft-spoken gentleman, and he knows what 
his readers like. 

For the older readers, the main char- 
acters should be teenagers like themselves, 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Themes, slogans and jingles give you a chance to write “tight,” a feat only 
Ernest Hemingway has mastered. 


The Twenty-Five Word Market 


by Sue Sanders 


AN YOU NEGLECTING a market that will pay you, not 5c, but $5 for 
every word in a 25-word sentence? or $50? or $100? You won’t 
get a byline, your words will never see print, but if you can write what 
contest judges consider a logical sincere, interesting sentence on “Why 
I like Sudsy Soap” you may be rewarded at these fabulous rates. Do 
you have the gift for neat phrasing, a talent for condensation, a swift 
incisive style? Then contesting could be a profitable sideline to your 
writing career. Do you want to learn how to make every word count, 
to freshen your powers of observation, to find new ways to express old 
and tired ideas? You can’t be verbose, trite or inconsequential when 
25 words are all you have. 

There are thousands of average people today writing contest entries 
and winning prizes. As a writer with a keen interest in words and a 
greater knowledge of the effect they can create, you have a head start 
toward the winner’s circle if you only knew it. Perhaps in the past you 
have entered commercially-sponsored essay-type contests without suc- 
cess. Perhaps you have consoled yourself with the thought that the 
judges didn’t read your entry, that they didn’t appreciate good writing, 
that you didn’t have a special “pull” or didn’t live in the right part of 
the United States. From a background of 10 years’ experience in enter- 
ing contests here are some of the whys and wherefores of contesting | 
have learned that may help you hit this highly competitive but ex- 
tremely remunerative market. 

To begin with, I am the advertiser’s pride and joy, “the average 
American housewife.” I have a husband and two children who occupy 
most of my time. I live in the small town suburb of a fairly large city. 
I am not anybody “important” (except I hope to my family) and I 
don’t “know” anyone in the sense of having strings to pull. Yet every 
appliance in my house is contest-won and none is over 6 years old. In 
my driveway stands a new car, in my bank account is some new money, 
both the result of 25 potent words. 
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But you needn’t be a housewife to be 
a contest winner. I know a teacher who 
has won 3 cars in the last 10 years, a tax 
consultant who specializes in winning T.V. 
sets (at last count he had won 5), a grand- 
mother whose 25-word statements have 
taken her to Europe. 

Like these others, I have simply dis- 
covered through trial and error, through 
contest publications (see list at end of arti- 
cle), through membership in the National 
Contesters Association and through talking 
and corresponding with other contesters, 
how to write sentences that sometimes are 
apt enough, original enough and sincere 
enough to please a wide variety of contest 
judges. 

These sentences are probably unlike any 
you have seen before. But they are read 
under special conditions and encounter un- 
usual competition. Where an editor must 
choose between, possibly, 5 or 10 articles 
on any given subject submitted to him at 
one time, contest judges are inundated 
with as many as two million sentences on 
one subject. Naturally the same ideas ex- 
pressed in almost the same words will ap- 
pear again and again and again. Duplica- 
tion, the hurdle which all writers face, here 
becomes a major obstacle. It eliminates 
many extremely good and perfectly ap- 
propriate entries for it is not always the 
best entry but the best unduplicated entry 
that wins. 

Some years ago Gold Medal Flour had 
a contest to name a new silverware pat- 
tern. The most apt and obvious name 
was “Medallion” and thousands submitted 
it. But one person (not me) thought a little 
beyond the obvious and came up with the 
first prize of $7,500 for the name of “Me- 
dality.” This is contest aptness plus origi- 
nality. 

To avoid duplication in a 25-word sen- 
tence you don’t go off on a tangent, drag- 
ging in outlandish words for their startling 
effect or indulging in flowery insincere 
writing. You avoid it by individualizing 
entries, by using words that say a lot and 
imply a lot more, by finding the descriptive 
adjectives and vivid verbs that best express 
your ideas. 


For example, there must be some reason 
or reasons why you choose one shaving 
cream over another or prefer X brand of 
soap to Y. The contest judges want to 
know your reasons. They want you to tell 
them how the product makes your life 
easier, pleasanter, more enjoyable, or why, 
or when, or all three—in aptly worded 
entries like these: 

I like Johnson’s Carnu because 
thoroughly cleaning and protectively 
waxing Carnu removes dulling film, 
gummy grease, gritty grime, brings 
color “out of hiding,” takes strokes off 
my car-cleaning chore. 

I feed my dog Gaines Meal because 
homogenizing of balanced food ele- 
ments guard against “lopsided” diet, 
assures optimum nutrition which re- 
flects in my dog’s eager appetite, excel- 
lent digestion, lustrous coat, merry dis- 
position. 

I like Frostee because 
of Frostee’s quick preparation which 
lets me serve home-fresh ice cream or 
delicious frozen desserts regularly even 
on a working mother’s time-cramped 
schedule. 

Do you notice how these entries stick to 
their respective subjects of car polishes, dog 
foods or frozen desserts. They never wan- 
der away from it. They contain specific, 
highly suitable words; words so appropriate 
that were you to cover up the “lead line” 
(the words that come before “because”) 
you could still tell exactly what product the 
sentence was extolling. — 

The judges want lively individualized 
entries like these: 

I take Coca-Cola on outings because 
“outings” mean “fishing” to us and 
zesty refreshing Coke adds zip to every 
cast when they're biting, lifts drooping 
spirits when they aren’t. 

I like Stir-N-Roll Recipes because 
at last, I can get off that “see-saw” of 
“too little-too much” liquid that made 
biscuits chancey, pastry hazardous— 
baking downright discouraging. 

Anyone can make a list of product ad- 
vantages and many contest entries do just 
that. But only you can say which advan- 
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tages are the most important to you and 
why. And if the same advantages will ap- 
peal to a large number of people you will 
have to find brighter, livelier settings for 
them. Who better than a writer can de- 
velop atmosphere in a few, well-chosen 
words? 

The judges want rememberable entries, 
giving sound reasons in eye-catching phrases 
that build to a strong climax such as 
Easy does it with Jello Puddings because 


I can always find 5 minutes to fix these 
elegant, smoothly delicious desserts— 
no wonder Jello Puddings taught me 
Economy, Efficiency, Excellence with 
capital “Ease.” 

Rememberable entries are those which 
say the same old thing in a fresh new way. 
They often contain puns, parodies or re- 
petition. They may heighten interest with 
capitalization, underlining or quotation 
marks, 

By this time, writing contest entries may 
seem easier than you thought and it is— 
until you discover that contest judges have 
as many varying preferences an editors do. 
There are several major judging agencies 
but over 75% of the nationally advertised 
contests are judged by the R. H. Donnelley 
Co. This company has three contest judg- 
ing divisions which are known in the trade 
as Mt. Vernon Donnelley, Chicago Don- 
nelley, and Los Angeles Donnelley from the 
corresponding cities to which entries are 
mailed. 

The judging procedure is similar at each 
office. Entries are opened, words counted, 
boxtop or other qualifier checked, illegible, 
illiterate, and other rule-breaking entries 
discarded. The remaining entries are read 
and graded by several different sets of 
judges for “aptness, sincerity, and origi- 
nality” or other stated judging standards 
according to that agency’s conception of 
those terms. There may be as many as ten 
such screenings with only the better entries 
emerging from each. The final judging 
is usually done by a board of 10 to 15 
officials, all experienced contest judges, 
who see the entries with names, addresses, 
and other identifying material removed. 

If you are writing for Mt. Vernon Don- 
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nelley it helps to give them simple concise 

statements which show intimate knowledge 

of the products. Don’t try to show them 
how clever you are—rather be practical, 
specific, sincere, and logical. For example: 

I would name this new car Pioneer be- 
cause comfort, power, and driving ease 
at low cost make this car truly a 
pioneer—opening the way to private 
car convenience to today’s pedestrians. 

or 

I like the Westinghouse Hand Iron because 
the right temperature ts easily dialed 
and accurately held and there is no 
tension or arm strain as I iron com- 
fortably and fast. 

Winners from Chicago Donnelly are also 
apt but ususally contain more product ad- 
vantages stated with more originality. You 
can’t waste words with Chicago Donnelly 
and win. For example: 

I would like to vacation in a Dodge because 
motoring comfort, convenience, safety 
reach new heights through lap-of- 
luxury seats, 4-fender vision, proved 
peak power reserve in Dodge—the 
“Everest” of motordom. 


You can see that practically every word 
of the 25 pounds home your points. There 
is alliteration, a continuing thought in 
“new heights” and “EVEREST” plus a 
double meaning in “EVEREST”, the tall- 
est mountain in the world and “ever-rest” 
—a salute to comfortable traveling. Here’s 
another winner with this agency that shows 
similar characteristics: 

I like Kalamazoo Appliances because 
the untiring, unchanging, time-saving 
efficiency of economy-minded, beauty- 
bonused, time-honored Kalamazoo ap- 
pliances is made for steps ahead—not 
miles behind”—homemaking. 

With Los Angeles Donnelley you can 
really let yourself go. They like vivid writ- 
ing, figures of speech, twists of familiar 
phrases, sparklingly clever entries. They 
would love a phrase such as “struck by 
whitening” to describe the cleanliness of 
your clothes after washing with the spon- 
sor’s product, just as they liked this entry. 
I like my new plastic Dura-Broom because 

collecting dirt like a gossip, leaving no 
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straw “tattle trail,’ my light rugged 
plastic Dura-Broom makes houseclean- 
ing easier, outswee ping, outlasting, out- 
moding all other brooms. 


There seems to be an increasing amount 
of cleverness allowed as we move from Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., to Los Angeles. Could it be 
that California’s famed “easy living” influ- 
ences the judges in favor of brighter 
entries? 


These sentences may not be what you 
have written in the past or would write 
now but they are the type of writing that 
can bring rewards in the contest market. 
Your research is done among the advertise- 
ments, your writing amid a search for 
fresher, unhackneyed yet appropriate words 
to put your idea across. 


The official rules of a contest will tell 
you how to submit your entry. Although 
these are simple, clearly stated and self-ex- 
planatory, judging agencies tell us that 
more than 25% of all entries received are 
eliminated before judging because they do 
not follow the rules. “25 words or less” 
means exactly that. Count every word in 
your entry, count contractions as two 
words, count hyphenated words as two 
words. If rules say print name and address, 
do so. Printing can be either typewriting 
or hand lettering. If rules say sign, use your 
signature. If entry blank is required, don’t 
send an entry on plain paper with a note 
“T couldn’t find a blank, but I’m sure you’ll 
accept this anyway.” They won’t. However, 
if rules say plain paper may be used (and 
most of them do) then you may certainly 
use it. Read the rules, then fill out the 
blank with your carefully chosen words, 
mail it before the clearly-stated closing date 
and wait. How long? Anywhere from 3 
weeks to 3 months. 


How will you know if you are a winner? 
I have heard by letter, by phone, by tele- 
gram, by hearing my name announced over 
the radio, by seeing my name on a winning 
list (the notifying letter came a week 
later!). The usual way is a letter from the 
sponsor that starts off “Congratulations! 
Your entry has been judged a winner in 
the contest. Enclosed find check;” 





or “your dealer will contact you about de- 
livery” or “your prize, a yo-yo, will be 
shipped direct to you.” I have over 200 
such letters to show for 10 years of entry 
writing. 

However, if your entry should be in line 
for a larger prize you will almost always be 
required to sign an affidavit showing that 
you are eligible under the rules of the con- 
test. This affidavit will state among other 
things 1) that neither you nor any mem- 
ber of your family is employed by the com- 
pany or the advertising agencies handling 
the contest; 2) that the entry was your 
own original work and, 3) that you will 
not release it to any individual, firm, school 
or publication without the express per- 
mission of the sponsor. This latter is the 
clause that keeps most of the big winning 
entries out of circulation and is the reason 
that I have not been able to publish here 
the entries that have won me my biggest 
prizes. But each entry I have used has 
won a prize, ranging from $10 to an elec- 
tric range, and they were not restricted as 
above. The bigger prize winning entries 
followed the same principles I have sur- 
veyed here. 


Before you give up your job and say 
“this is for me,” let me warn you. No one 
can make a living by contesting. I said 
I had over 200 congratulatory letters. I 
also have 2000 entries which I wrote and 
mailed without winning a thing—and the 
market for each vanished on the day the 
contest closed. I have gone as long as 6 
months between prizes, one of which was 
a $10 check the other a deep fat fryer. 
You can’t count on contests for regular in- 
come but next time you leaf through a 
magazine take a second look at the contest 
advertisements. Here is a new market 
which, if nothing more, will sharpen your 
wits and your words—the tools of a writer’s 
trade. It could bring you big prizes, too. 


Contest publications referred to in the 
above article: Shepherd School of Contest 
Technique, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Contest Worksheet, P.O. Box 4027, 
Dallas 8, Texas. Contest Magazine, A. D. 
Freese & Sons, Inc., Upland, Indiana. 
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General 


The American Swedish Monthly, 8 E. 69th 
St., New York 21, N.Y. Issued monthly; 30c 
per copy; $3.00 per year. Ellis I. Folke, Editor. 
Uses articles about Sweden and Swedish immi- 
grants in the U.S., with heavy emphasis upon 
culture and business. Stories, which must contain 
an ample touch of human interest, should run 
about 1,200 to 1,500 words. Rate of payment is 
about 4c a word, on acceptance. Uses no fiction, 
fillers or poetry. Sometimes uses pictures submitted 
as illustrations with a manuscript. Reports usually 
within two weeks. 


Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. John K. Terres, Editor. Devoted 
to the conservation of wildlife, plants, soil, and 
water, this magazine’s editors are paying from $15 
to $75 for all accepted articles. Length should be 
from about 1,500 to 2,500 words, although both 
shorter or longer material may be acceptable. Pay- 
ment for the one-time use of all photographs with- 
in the magazine is $3.00 each; and $15 for cover 
picture. Photographs or sketches are desirable with 
a manuscript, although not necessary. Particularly 
want good, popularly-written articles on mam- 
mals, birds, and other wild creatures and their 
relationships to their environment; wildlife man- 
agement; popularized reports on wildlife re- 
search; wild animal pets; personalized animal 
biographies; wildlife of a particular region; pic- 
ture-articles, or illustrated-text of animal tracks, 
habits, etc., marine life, birds, plants insects; bio- 
graphical sketches of living naturalists. Does not 
accept fiction, poetry; or articles on hunting, 
fishing, trapping, fur farming, falconry or cage 
birds. Payment is made upon acceptance of the 
material, and reports are sent within two weeks. 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 
per year. Raymond D. Smith, Editor. Uses 
factual articles on the cat in relation to society. 
That is, the cat in art, science, history, medicine. 
Occasionally uses an article on truly unusual cats. 
Personality sketches of outstanding cat owners 
who are famous for other reasons; or, cat artists, 
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Wants articles on 


photographers, authors, etc. 
cat care and cat health—preferably by veter- 


inarians, or with their byline. Pays 1¥%c per 
word for 1,000 or 2,000 words. Department Edi- 
tor is Jean Laux. Rarely uses fiction, but will 
consider occasional humorous sketches or true- 
to-life story with cat as central character— 
length, 500 to 2,000 words, with pay at 1¥%c 
per word. Does not use fillers. Photographs may 
be submitted as illustration with a manuscript, 
or with captions only. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 each, 
and $15.00 for cover photographs. Uses four to 
twenty-four line poems about cats, and pays 10c 
a line, $1.00 minimum. Pays upon acceptance, 
and reports in two weeks. 


Challenge, The Magazine of Economic Affairs, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Published 
10 times a year; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
Haig Babian, Editor. Submit outline preferably 
for 2,000-word articles on Economics and Public 
Affairs. Rate of payment (average 5c per word) 
varies with article. Style should be consistent 
with needs of intelligent, though not necessarily, 
educated reader. Does not want fiction, fillers, 
photographs or poetry. Pays upon acceptance of 
material and reports within ten days. Sample 
copy sent upon request. 


Chrysalis, 58 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. Is- 
sued six times a year; 50c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Lily Hastings and Baird Hastings, Editors. 
Uses articles on music, dance, theatre, plastic 
arts, and one-act plays. Length should be be- 
tween 4,000 and 7,000 words. Pays $10 on pub- 
lication. Does not want fiction, fillers or photo- 
graphs. Occasionally accepts verse, for which 
$1 per poem is paid. All payment is made upon 
publication, and report tin.> is variable. 


Contest Magazine, Upland, Indiana. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $4.50 per year. Hugh 
Freese, Editor. Edited for contest hobbyists, this 
magazine uses articles explaining the ideas and 
methods used to win 25-word jingle, limerick, 
name, slogan, and other types of popular prize 
contests requiring written entries. Prefers articles 
that give concrete how-to-win aid to contestants 
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who already know the elementary facts of the 
hobby. How-to-win articles dealing with specific 
current contests are most needed. Length is be- 
tween 500 and 3,000 words. Pays Yc to Ic per 
word, on publication. Reports in six weeks. 


Coronet Magazine, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Lewis W. Gillenson, Editor. 
Does not use fiction. Likes humorous fillers up 
to 500 words, and pays approximately 10c per 
word for these. Patricia Gately is Department 
Editor here. Bernard L. Glazer is Managing 
Editor. The editorial staff is interested in new 
writers and in new ideas. Wants entertaining, 
informative or inspirational articles that can be 
presented effectively. Major categories of ma- 
terial most often used are: current issues, per- 
sonalities, medicine and health, money, human 
relations, history, science, modern living, re- 
creation, crime; institutions, events and customs; 
humor, first-person experiences, religion. In gen- 
eral, submitted and accepted articles should be 
well-researched, yet written brightly with strong 
story-line and anecdotal content even in the case 
of the most factually informative subjects. Arti- 
cles vary in length according to the subject. Pay- 
ment is upon acceptance, except in the case of 
fillers, which are paid for upon publication. 
Write the editors for booklet giving detailed re- 
quirements. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy ; $4.20 per year. John J. O’Connell, Editor. 
Uses profiles, medical articles, articles on socio- 
logical subjects, material on health, nutrition, 
diet, articles of national interest of all kinds. 
Length is about 3,000 words. Uses short humor 
pieces of about 2,000 words. Rates vary accord- 
ing to material. Department Editors are Harriet 
La Barre and Thomas J. Fleming. Fiction Edi- 
tor, Kathryn Bourne, wants stories with solid 
plot, good characterization and good writing— 
fresh approach. Sophisticated handling—both 
serious and humorous stories. Short stories from 
2,000 to 3,000 words; short stories from 4,000 
to 6,000 words; and murder or suspense stories 
of 25,000 words. No westerns, period pieces, 
Tustic pieces, or stories about animals are wanted 
—no domestic trivia. Pays top rates for fiction. 
Does not want fillers or verse. Photographs may 
be submitted with a manuscript or with captions 
only. Robert C. Atherton, Photograph Editor, 
pays $25 for single photographs, up to $1,500 
for photo essays. Black and whites may be any 
size, but color must be 242x2% or larger. Pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance, and reports are 
sent within two weeks. 


The Diplomat, 1379 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $5.00 per year. Hope Ridings Miller, 
Editor. Always looking for interpretative fea- 





A SEARCH IS ON! 


Television needs new writers. That is a fact plain and 
simple. Yet selling to TV is not so simple if you are 
a writer without a ‘“‘name.’’ Often your material fails 
to reach the attention of top level studio executives. 
Hollywood Literary Guild guarantees that scripts of 
sufficient merit are read by the right people—the story 
editors and producers who buy for TV. 

To help you meet the special demands of TV, our 
staff gives detailed, professional criticism of your 
manuscript, and suggests the revisions most likely to 
produce a sale. Marketable material is immediately 
submitted to the studios at no extra cost to you, apart 
from the fee for reading and criticism. 

Since TV and motion pictures are on the lookout for 
material in all writing mediums, our service also 
covers the short story, the play, the novel. 

Our staff includes: a Broadway playwright, member 
of the American Dramatists Guild, a Story Analyst 
from a major motion picture studio, a TV Story 
Editor. 


Fees: half-hour TV play or short story $10.00 
hour TV play or screenplay $20.00 
play or musical . $20.00 


novel ow oo . . $25.00 
For further particulars, write: 
John Boswell, Director 


Hollywood Literary Guild 


8925 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 











SALES 10 BIG TIME 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper’s. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editors have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4. Send for our free pamphlet 
on agency services. Our “Literary Services” an- 
swers all your questions without commercial 
sing-song. What’s your problem? Write. We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. 
*illwater, 
Oklahoma 
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tures about Society in American and abroad; 
first-hand travel reports on a luxury basis; light 
essays playing up amusing foibles in sophisticated 
circles; profiles of nationally prominent men and 
women. Length is from 800 to 1,500 words, and 
payment is $35 to $300. No fiction or fillers 
wanted at this time. Likes glossy prints, 8x10 
in size, sent as illustrations with a manuscript. 
Pay depends on worth of photo to the story 
submitted. Uses light verse that has a sophisti- 
cated slant, and payment is from 25c to 50c 
per line. Pays on publication, and reports in 
two weeks. 


Films in Review, 31 Union Sq., New York 3, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.50 per 
year. Henry Hart, Editor. Uses articles of 
about 1,500 words on any aspect of the motion 
picture or filmed TV. They must have a serious 
point of view and be factually accurate. Uses 
photographs. There is no payment for material, 
and reports are made within two weeks. 


Foreign Service Journal, 1908 “G” St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Gwen Barrows, Editor. 
Pays 1c a word for all material used. Before sub- 
mitting, it is suggested that the writer glance 
through a copy of the magazine to see what 
kind of articles are used. Photographs may be 
submitted as illustrations for an article, and are 
purchased at the rate of $1.00 each for inside 


use, and $5.00 if used on cover. No poetry. Re- 
ports are made within four weeks, and payment 
is upon publication. 


Frontiers, The Magazine of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 19th and Park- 
way, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Issued five times a year; 
50c per copy; $2.50 per year. McCready Huston, 
Editor. Uses articles, 1,800 to 2,000 words, pref- 
erably. with a few good glossy prints, on birds, 
mammals, plants, flowers, mollusks, minerals. 


Publishes a very few pieces on exploration, and 
human interest biographies of great naturalists. 
Pays about 2c a word, on publication, which is 
fairly prompt. Does not want fiction, fillers or 
verse. Reports in two to three weeks. 


Future Magazine, Boulder Park, Box 7, Tulsa, 
Okla. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Charles R. Stiver, Editor. Edited for the 
members of the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, this magazine uses short, humor- 
ous fillers of interest to young men from age 
twenty-one to thirty-five. Pays 3c per word, 
upon publication, and reports on material usu- 
ally within thirty days. 


Gourmet, Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, New York 
19, N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Earle R. MacAusland, Editor. Uses 
articles and fiction relating to good food and 
drink from any angle—travel, reminiscence, spe- 





489 Fifth Avenue 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxonlx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We are subsidy publishers. We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 
MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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cial experience (such as cooking on a boat), 
other good subjects. Light, humorous style or 
“mood” pieces are between 2,500 and 3,000 
words. Payment is $150 to $200, and occasion- 
ally up to $300. Seldom uses fillers. Occasion- 
ally brief, humorous verse relating to food and 
drink is published. Payment is made after ac- 
ceptance, and reports require two weeks. 


Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisc. Issued quarterly; $1.50 per copy; $5.00 
per year. Van B. Hooper, Editor. Uses in- 
spirational articles and reminiscences for folks of 
all ages. Publishes poetry, paintings, drawings, 
transparencies, and other photographs, as well as 
articles, and welcomes these. The editor asks 
that writers do not send their original poems 
or manuscripts. Send only copies, since any ma- 
terial thought to be acceptable for future use is 
retained. Payment which is $10 per poem or arti- 
cle, is made when the material is published. 
Write to the editor for complete information on 
the type material needed and used. 


The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 20c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. Richard E. Gosswiller, 
Editor. Edited for small-town business and pro- 
fessional men with active interest in civic affairs, 
and their families. Article subject may pertain 
to social and civic betterment, business, educa- 
tion, religion, domestic affairs (both in Canada 





and the United States). Length for these is 
3,000 words, and payment is up to $200. Also 
uses 1,500-word articles that contain high-level 
humor, or light satire. Payment for these is up 
to $150. Articles are judged for objectivity, per- 
ception, and critical analysis of author. Fiction 
may be humorous, or have a definite theme. 
Payment is up to $200. Uses unusual and 
imaginative fillers—humorous, if possible. Pay- 
ment for fillers is up to $50. Likes 8x10 pho- 
tographs sent as illustrations. Other payment is 
made upon acceptance, and reports are sent 
within seven days. 


The Lion, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $1.00 per 
year. John Read Karel, Senior Editor. Edited 
for members of Lions Clubs of the United States 
and 87 other countries, who are middle-age busi- 
nessmen usually in smaller towns. Wants arti- 
cles or features appealing to men, but should 
not have a sex angle. Adventure, sports, self- 


* improvement, travel, community improvement, 


humor, science and health as applicable to daily 
living, are some suggested topics. Must be 
sharp, fast-moving, with plenty of authority or 
anecdotes. Length should be between 1,200 and 
1,750 words, and payment is up to 10c per word. 
Readers are active, prosperous men of the execu- 
tive level with family interests. Community serv- 
ice is their prime goal. Does not want fiction, 
fillers or poetry. Photographs may be sent as 














$ 50.00, 


$100.00, 


fee $15.00. 


your story as you wish. 








1658 So. Normandie 


SECOND MARY KAY TENNISON ANNUAL CONTEST! 
CASH PRIZES! FOR NON-Professionals only! 


CASH PRIZES! MAYBE YOU'LL BE A LUCKY WINNER! 


$ 25.00, plus appraisal and FREE Talent Quiz, for best short story or article. 
Word limit, 10,000. Entry fee $5.00. 

plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best novel- 
lette. Word limit, 25,000. Entry fee, $10.00. 

$ 75.00, plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best play, 
stage or TV; 1, 2, or 3 acts. Entry fee $10.00. 

plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best book- 
length, fiction or non-fiction, even poetry. Word limit 100,000. Entry 


All entries must be unpublished manuscripts, typed or plainly written, 
and must be accompanied by return envelopes and postage, the appro- 
priate entry fee, and marked “CONTEST.” Whether you are a prize 
winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of 


CONTEST opens July ist and closes September 25th, 1958. Winners 
will be announced in this space as soon as possible after contest closes. 
So as not to prolong the time it takes to read and judge all entries, be 
SURE to MAIL OR EXPRESS YOUR ENTRY NOW, TO: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered to or from 
publishers in New York. Save postage, express charges 
and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 
461 4th Avz2. New York 16, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With Neatness and Accuracy 


60c per 1,000 words; minor corrections if desired. Book 
lengths 50c per 1, 006 words. Mailed flat. Prompt service. 


CHARLES THOMAS 


114 Brookview Avenue East Peoria, Illinois 





Do You Want a Practical Guide 
To Construction of the Short Story? 


An experienced short story writer (sales to Collier’s, American, 
Sports Illustrated, Bluebook, Extension, Coronet, Toronto Star, 
etc.) offers a 4,000-word, line- by-line analysis ‘of a published 
short story by a famed author (Wallace Stegner). The analysis 
is used in a writing course given in. the uagsochusetts ni- 
versity Extension program. The price is $2. 


ARTHUR MYERS 
105 East Housatonic St. Pittsfield, Mass. 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for mosheting snd and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 cor 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Experienced statistical typist. Neat, accurate work. 

One carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor cor- 

rections. All work proofread. 65¢ per |,000 words. 
ELEANOR WARD 

1416 Broadway Chillicothe, Missouri 





EXPERT CRITICISM 


Successful author of religious and commercial 
short stories offers expert criticism. I have 
helped others. May I help you? 

$1.00 per 1000 words. $5 minimum 


ROSEMARY DEAN 
2291 Glenwood Drive Winter Park, Florida 





EXPERIENCED HELP IN PLOTTING 


can be yours, for we teach this, only! 
You'll receive (1) Our revised, condensed course, elimi- 
nating useless, time-wasting blah-blah. (2) A plot, with 
synopsis, for your Western, Love, Adventure, or Action 
story, and is} Criticism of your 'story—without reading 
fees—all for $10.00. 


Writer's Haven, 3221 Duval, Houston (7, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate scripts, carefully proofread, 
including minor corrections. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 
20c per page, or rates. Inquiries invited. 
CAPE COD MANUSCRIPTS 
Box 521 South Yarmouth, Mass. 
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illustrations for a manuscript, or with captions 
only. Size should be 5x7 or 8x10. Payment for 
those sent with a manuscript is $10 for each one 
accepted. Pictorial features pay up to $100. It 
is suggested that a query be sent on the latter. 
Manuscript payment is made upon acceptance; 
photographs are paid for upon publication. Re- 
ports require a week. 


Listen Magazine, 6840 Eastern Ave., N. W., 
Washington 17, D. C. Issued bi-monthly; 35c 
per cpoy ; $2.00 per year. Francis A. Soper, Edi- 
tor. Edited and planned primarily for youth. 
Uses articles on all phases of the alcohol prob- 
lem ; informational articles on marijuana, heroin, 
and the general field of narcotics; articles on 
personal experiences that provide the human 
interest touch— such as testimonies; features on 
mental health, personality development, emo- 
tional stability dealing with attitudes of self-con- 
trol. Is especially anxious to receive articles by 
leading educators, judges, editors, legislators, etc. 
Needs a continuing supply of pictorial features— 
8x10’s preferred. Occasionally buys verse. Pay- 
ment for articles is from 2c to 4c per word, paid 
upon acceptance. Reports take from two to three 
weeks. Write the editors for a copy of the out- 
line of articles acceptable to this magazine. 


The Nation, 333 Sixth St., New York, N. Y. 
Issued weekly; 25c per copy; $8.00 per year. 
Carey McWilliams, Editor. Articles should be 
no longer than 2,000 to 2,500 words. Interested 
in critical opinion relating to matters of general 
interest—critical dessenting opinion. No fiction, 
fillers or photographs. Uses poetry. Pays on pub- 
lication of material, and reports promptly. 


National Republic, 511 11th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Walter S. Steele, Editor. Uses 
articles, averaging 2,000 words in length, that 
are patriotic or political in tone, and/or which 
will interest executives and educators. Does not 
want fiction, fillers or poetry. Pays on publica- 
tion, and reports within sixty days. 


American Motorist, 1712 G St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Walter W. Hubbard, Editor. 
Material used must interest motorists, foreign 
travelers, domestic tourists, and car owners gen- 
erally. Overstocked at the present time, so query 
before submitting. Length should never be over 
1,100 words, and payment is 1¥%c per word, 
made upon acceptance. Never uses fiction of 
poetry. All fillers are staff-written. Only ex- 
ceptional photos of unusual motoring interest 
are wanted. Reports within six to nine days. 


New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, 
N.M. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Uses factual 
articles of general, regional and travel interest 





An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 











The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and oper- 
ated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance to 
learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing com- 
plete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
ockefeller 


The MAGAZINE : frzceteswtes ine 
INSTITUTE 


. Fs F 6 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
P ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


‘actual 
aaah (Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 


on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 43 — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
November 6-8 


Writers, publishers, editors, literary agents, and teachers 
will conduct workshops in short story, juvenile, article, 
television, novel and other fields. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel. For details, 


write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, fast, accurate. One carbon. Extra 

first sheet. Minor corrections 70 cents 

per 1000 plus postage. Minimum $1.00. 
BEULAH E. HUGHES 


156 N. Ash Wichita, Kansas 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 











details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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on New Mexico subjects, 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
Pays $15 to $25 per article. Does not use fiction, 
fillers or photographs. Accepts poetry up to 20 
lines on New Mexico subjects. No payment ex- 
cept copy of magazine. Reports immediately. 


The New Republic, 1244 19th St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. Issued weekly; 25c per 
copy; $8.00 per year. Gilbert A. Harrison, Edi- 
tor. The readers of this magazine are persons 
interested in political, literary and international 
matters. Material used is editorial comment on 
topical events, both domestic and foreign; TV 
comment, and comment on motion pictures and 
books. Usual rate of payment is 3c per word. 
Does not use fiction. Uses fillers and good poetry 
on same subjects as above. Payment is made 
upon publication, and reports are sent within 
a week. 


Pioneer News Features Syndicate, 1286 N. E. 
103rd St., Miami, Fla. Hal Bergida, Managing 
Editor. News features stories of 500 to 600 
words about Florida, Caribbean, Central and 
South America, slanted towards readers pre- 
dominately in the north U. S. Pictures are also 
used. Query first. Royalty, on a 50% basis, is 
paid upon publication. 


Railroad Magazine, 208 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 for two years. Freeman Hubbard, Editor. 
Uses articles on railroad subjects only—U. S. 
and/or Canada—in lengths between 2,000 and 
3,500 words, with or without photographs. 
Should be written in a popularized style that in- 
cludes anecdotes plus technical information, pref- 
erably a dramatization of almost any modern 
railroad subject with or without delving into 
adventurous past. Be sure to query first, stating 
author’s qualification for handling the subject he 
proposes. Does not want any oldtimer’s life 
stories. Pays at least 5c a word. No fiction, no 
fillers or poetry. Pays $5.00 each for accepted 
pix sent with a manuscript. Must be bold and 
contrasty and sharply detailed. Pays on accept- 
ance. Reports within 48 hours on all queries. 


Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, Calif. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Frances Vejtasa, Editor. Uses articles 
written in a clear, non-technical style, depicting 
progress in human evolution as manifested by 
science and the arts. Any thought-stimulating 
subject matter tending to uplift the consciousness 
will be considered. Length should be between 
1,500 and 2,500 words, and payment is 2c a 
word, upon acceptance. Does not want fiction, 
photographs or poetry. Uses informative fillers 
under 800 words. Reports are made within two 
weeks. 


The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
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$2.00 per year. Karl K. Krueger, Editor. Uses 
articles whose subjects may vary from the art 
of living to business subject, to community im- 
provement, to international affairs. Debates na- 
tional and world issues. Sports, humor and travel 
pieces are all acceptable as topics. Rarely uses 
fiction. Length may run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words written to attract popular appeal. Pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance, and rate de- 
pends upon value of the piece to the magazine. 
No fillers. Uses short verse, either general or 
humorous in tone. Glossy, photographs, 8x10 in 
size, may be submitted as illustrations with a 
manuscript, or sent with captions only. Reports 
within ten days to two weeks. 


Sexology Magazine, 154 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Uses 
articles on sexological subjects, presented in 
popular (non-technical) form, 1,500 to 2,000 
words in length. Payment is 24% to 5c per word. 
No fiction or poetry. Occasionally uses fillers. 
Likes photographs with a manuscript or alone. 
Payment varies. Pays upon acceptance. Reports 
in four weeks. 


The Tamarack Review, Box 157, Station K, 
Toronto 12, Ontario. Issued quarterly; $1.00 
per copy; $3.50 per year. Material used in 
critical essays; reviews of various arts; serious 
travel articles; and journalism of literary quality. 
Any length up to 10,000 words is acceptable. 
Pays approximately 1c a word, on publication. 
Quality fiction in lengths up to 10,000 words is 
purchased at Ic a word. Does not want fillers 
or photographs. Literary quality poetry is bought, 
and payment for this is made after consultation 
with the writer. Reports take one month. 


Theatre Arts, 205 W. 45th St., New York, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. Byron Bentley, Editor. Uses material on 
the theatre written to interest theatre-goers and 
all who are interested in the theatre, including 
the opera and dance. Best to query before sub- 
mitting. Does not want fiction, fillers, photo- 
graphs or poetry. Payment is upon publication, 
and reports are made within a month. 


Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
10, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 
per year. James M. Liston, Editor. Uses feature 
articles to interest the American family. Style 
must be clear, cogent, and fast-moving. Limited 
to 2,500 words. Payment ranges from $75 for 
small space pieces, to $500 for multi-spread arti- 
cles. Study the magazine and submit outlined 
queries first. William Vath is Department Edi- 
tor. Does not want fiction, fillers. Uses light 
verse, 8 to 15 lines, for which $10 is paid. 
Uses photographs submitted with the manu- 
script. Pays on acceptance, and tries to report 
within two weeks. 








WRITER- 
CRAFT 


Oo. B. CANNON 
Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 





WRITE AND SELL 


Professionally styled work typed, with minor 
corrections. 55c per M. Minimum, $1.50 per 


mss. 
With revisions: $1.00 per M. Please include postage. 


THE TYPE-WRITE SHOP 
Hartford, Conn. 


GAMBLE A DOLLAR? 


Want a byline and a fast check? Do you have trouble 
finding salable subjects? Or writing up your ideas so they 
sell? Pons from my booklet, HOW TO FIND SUB- 
JECTS & WRITE ARTICLES THAT SELL FOR 
CASH. Send your dollar to: 


Box 493 








JULIE GAY 
Dept. WD P.O. Box 618 Beverly Hills, Calif. 
MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books Novels Stories 

Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 

MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 

539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 


TEXAS BOOK DAY... OCTOBER 4 


Gala Sidewalk Book Fair 


If you have a book published come and join us. 
author given an individual booth. If you do not have a 
book come and join us and meet authors and publishers. 
SAN ANTONIO MANUSCRIPT CLUB 
Zeiger Hay, Director 

San Antonio, Texas 
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The Virginia Quarterly Review, One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Va. Issued quarterly; 
$1.00 per copy; $4.00 per year. Charlotte Koh- 
ler, Editor. Uses thoughtful and intelligent arti- 
cles and fiction between 3,000 and 6,000 words. 
Pays $5 per printed page of 350 words, on 
publication. Uses no fillers or photographs. Pays 
50c per line for verse on publication. Reports 
as soon as possible—about two weeks. 


Western World Magazine, 1826 Jefferson PIl., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. Issued monthly; 50c 
per copy; $6.00 per year. Edgar A. Mowrer, 
Editor. Uses articles slanted toward Atlantic 
Community of peoples. Should keep European 
readers in mind since the readersip is interna- 
tional, and both English and French editions are 
published. Length is between 2,000 and 2,500 
words, and material should be good, literary 
quality. Articles may be about political, eco- 
nomical, sociological or cultural subject, with 
occasionally a light piece slanted to same audi- 
ence. Does not want fiction, fillers, photographs, 
or poetry. All payment is made upon accept- 
ance, and reports are within a month. 


Your Life, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Donald G. Cooley, Editor; John J. 
Green, Managing Editor. Uses well-researched 
articles that are helpful and interestingly pre- 
sented on phases of life, love and marriage, 
faith, charm, health, careers, speech, etc. Length 
is up to 2,500 words. May be written in either 
first or third person. Pays good rates. Does not 
want fiction or photographs. Uses 300-word 
fillers that have strong human interest, humor 
or inspirational angles. Occasionally publishes 
short, light verse. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance, and reports are sent within two weeks. 
The editor also adds that all material submitted 
to YOUR LIFE is considered for their two other 
magazines, YOUR HEALTH and WOMAN’S LIFE. 


Men’s Magazines 

Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.80 per 
year. Bob Curran, Editor. Material accepted 
must interest lively men. Uses epic profiles such 
as Wilson Mizner, Jimmy Doolittle, etc., and 
epic adventure stories—‘‘The Great Locomotive 
Chase,” etc. Does not want fiction just now, and 
buys very few fillers. Pays from $50 to $75 for 
650 words. Uses photographs submitted with 
the manuscript—size and payment varies. Does 
not want poetry. Pays upon acceptance, and 
reports in about ten days. 


Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. F. A. Birmingham, Editor. Issues monthly; 
60c per copy; $6.00 per year. Uses stories from 
2,500 to 3,500 words that are stimulating, well- 
written and plotted, and that have freshness and 
originality. Ideas for controversial articles are 
sought. Personality pieces (no sports personali- 
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ties, however) of interesting men in govern- 
ment, advertising, big business, etc., are wel- 
come. Query editor on all ideas for articles. 
Features run about 2,500 to 5,000 words; also 
in demand are unusual short shorts of 1,200 
words. Reports in two weeks. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 


Woodmen of the World Magazine, 848 In- 
surance Bldg., 1702 Farnam St., Omaha 2, 
Nebr. Issued monthly; 5c per copy; 50c per 
year. Leland A. Larson, Editor. Edited for 
members of the Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Society and their families. Uses arti- 
cles of general interest—outdoor and indoor 
sports, travel, new inventions, hobbies, history, 
holidays, unusual situations, etc.—in length be- 
tween 200 and 2,000 words. Pays 1¥%c per 
word, on acceptance. Fiction Editor, Virginia 
Poucher, buys a small amount of fiction for 
boys and girls between 8 and 16 years. Payment 
is 14%4c per word. No fillers or poetry. Photo- 
graphs may be submitted with the manuscript; 
8x10 glossy prints preferred, with payment $5 
per accepted picture. Reports as soon as possible. 


The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. Issued quarterly; $1.00 per copy; 
$4 per year. J. E. Palmer, Editor; Paul Pickrel, 
Managing Editor. Uses articles on politics, eco- 
nomics, and the arts. Must be written by authori- 
ties. Length is between 3,000 and. 5,000 words. 
No footnotes, charts or illustrations should be 
included with the article. Likes quality short 
stories, 2,500 to 4,000 words. Does not want 
fillers or photographs. Uses quality verse. Pay- 
ment is made upon publication. 


Your Health, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Issued quarterly; 35c per copy; $1.25 per 
year. Donald G. Cooley, Editor. Uses well-re- 
searched and authoritative articles on all phases 
of health, presented to appeal to the lay reader. 
First- or third-person style in lengths up to 2,500 
words. Likes MD bylines whenever possible. Pays 
good rates depending upon value of material to 
the magazine. Does not want fiction, photographs 
or poetry. Uses human interest fillers with health 
angles, new developments in science and medi- 
cine. Length is up to 300 words. Pays upon ac- 
ceptance, and reports within two weeks. 


Practical Knowledge Monthly, 210 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago 6, Ill. Issued monthly; 20c 
per copy; $1.00 per year. V. Peter Ferrara, Edi- 
tor. Self-advancement magazine for young men. 
Uses success stories of famous people, past or 
present; applied psychology; how-to-do-it me- 
chanical articles, not too technical; popularized 
science and invention; personality and human in- 
terest stories with an optimistic tone. Photo- 
graphs and drawings are essential. No fiction or 
poetry used. Reports in one week. Pays a base 
rate of 2c a word, and $3.00 each for illustra- 
tions, on acceptance. 
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Publish Now to 
Profit from Coming 
Boom and Inflation 


Leading economists and government 
experts say that the nation’s economy 
is heading for another period of boom 
and inflation. This means higher prices 
for virtually everything we buy—food, 
homes, appliances—and higher incomes 
for all. 


What does this mean to you, the 
author of an unpublished manuscript? 
It means that by publishing now, you 
will probably save 10% or more over 
what you are likely to pay in the not- 
too-distant future. Beorsdtee that goes 
into the making of a k—paper, 
binding, printing, typography—will in- 
crease in price, too. 

Plan now to have your book ready 
for the market when the next phase of 
this boom gets under way, which may 
be six to nine months from now. With 
increased employment and higher wages 
ahead, your book will be available when 
the economy moves into still higher 


Fill in and mail the coupon for our 
free 24-page booklet explaining how 
Vantage’s successful subsidy program 
can help you get your book published 
soon. 


Excellent Newspaper 
Publicity Breaks for 
Vantage Authors 


Some of America’s leading news- 
rs and newspaper syndicates have 
eatured Vantage ks in recent weeks. 


The Providence (R.I.) Journal de- 
voted a full-page picture story to Father 
Wm. P. Gillooly and his book, St. 
Dominic Savio . . . the Washington 
Sunday Star Feature Section had a 
three-page picture-and-text account of 
Adm. F. I. Entwistle’s book, A Prac- 
tical Guide To Your Financial Future. 
How To Get Out of Doing It Your- 
self, by William Galbraith, was fea- 
tured in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and by the Women’s News Service (65 
members ). . . the same news service 
headlined The Trouble With Women, 
by Dr. Eleanor Metheny and Dr. James 
A. Peterson. 

Coming up is a discussion of B. Rob- 
ert Berg’s Psychology in Children’s 
Camping, by Dr. Frances L. Ilg and 
Dr. Louise Bates of the Gesell Institute, 
New Haven, Conn., who will devote 
several days of their nationally syndi- 
cated column to this provocative book. 





Vantage Sells Subsidiary Rights on 
Two Recently Published Titles 











FTC Regulating 
Subsidy Publishers 


For the past few years, the U.S. 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
studying the subsidy publishing in- 
dustry in an effort to set up rules 
of fair competition. Vantage Press, 
one of the leaders in the field, has 
cooperated fully with FTC, agree- 
ing to modify and change advertis- 
ing phraseology in the interests of 
better public understanding. 

“Our aim,” says Alan FE Pater, 
President, “is to provide honest, 
efficient service to all authors, and 
we are happy to see the Commission 
lay down rules which will protect 
the average author. We are certain 
these rules will strengthen subsidy 
publishing in all its aspects.’’ 




















New York, N. Y.—AIll Vantage Press 
books are studied closely with an eye 
to selling subsidiary rights and gaining 
extra income for Vantage authors. 
While not all books have subsidiary 
possibilities, we have made many such 
es in the past, two of them in the 
last few months. 
Frederick Muller, 
Ltd., of London, 
England, has just is- 
sued the English edi- 
tion of Sex Variant 
Women in Literature, 
a scholarly work by 
Jeannette H. Foster. 





A substantial advance : 
royalty was paid, of 
which 90% goes to S@T. BROWN 


the author, ‘inder the t 
terms of the standard Vantage subsidy 
contract. : 
ag /tnother recent sale was to Magazine 





Garroway, Fannie Hurst, 
Interview Vantage Writer 


Dr. Eleanor Meth- 
eny, well-known Pro- 
fessor of Education 
at the University of 
Southern California, 
and co-author of The 
TroubleWithWomen, 
appeared during June 
on the NBC- na- 
tional network show, ODOR. METHENY 
**Today,’’ starring 

Dave Garroway. Her book was dis- 
cussed the following week by Fannie 
Hurst, the well-known novelist, on her 
Dumont-TV program, ‘‘Showcase.’’ 
Both appearances were arranged by 
the Vantage Press publicity and pro- 
motion department. 





g t, New York, publishers of 
Stag and Male. This company pur- 
chased a 15,000-word extract from I 
Solemnly Swear, by Sgt. Robert Morris 
“Vanderbilt”? Brown, Brown, inciden- 
tally, was featured in Life Magazine 
during the famous Provoo treason trial 
several years ago. 

If we think your work has subsidiary 
possibilities for foreign rights, soft-cover 
reprint, book clubs, condensation, or 
other rights, we call your book to the 
attention of those companies likely to 
be interested. This is just one of many 
services we offer Vantage authors. In- 
terested in this type of service? Mail 
the coupon for our 24-page free booklet 
describing our popular subsidy publish- 
ing program. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York © Washington, D. C. 
Chicago © Hollywood 


oe ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


: LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! ; 
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Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 West 31 St., New York 1 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 
In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 
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CCORDING TO LEGEND, Merlin was a ma- 
A gician in England. There’s a Merlin 
in Hollywood, too, who is something of a 
magician; he succeeds in turning every per- 
sonal reference to himself into a general 
one that reflects credit on his producer, the 
show he’s connected with, anything but 
himself. 

This modest gentleman is Milton Merlin, 
story editor and assistant producer of the 
popular Don Fedderson production, THE 
MILLIONAIRE. He is one of the few story 
editors in television who is willing to read 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt—Accurate 
Bond — a _ page 
Free carbon Mailed 
65c per 1000 words includes ~ shay cciiiitteis 
Send return postage. 


ESTHER BONNER 
1804 W. Cienega San Dimas, Calif. 
Edgewood 27871 


CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
October 2-4 


Professional writers, publishers, and editors will speak on 
writing short stories, novels, juveniles, articles, and T 

scripts. essions will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel. Manuscript criticism and marketing suggestions. 
For details, write to 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(Be sure to ask about writing classes starting in Chicago 
in September.) 














By Nancy Vogel 


material from unknown writers who do not 
have agents. 

Mr. Merlin’s background is actually a 
very impressive one. Besides working in the 
motion-picture industry as a producer, 
writer, and story editor, he has worked in 
radio as a writer and as a writer-producer. 
The most important thing he did in radio 
was the writing and producing of HALLS OF 
Ivy, in collaboration with his wife Barbara. 
The Merlins also wrote the scripts for the 
TV version of this show. 

During his college years, Merlin wrote 
for newspapers, and wrote plays and pub- 
licity for little theatre groups. He had 
planned to be a professor of philosophy 
after graduation from college, but instead 
he went into writing. 

“The years with radio,” he says, “were 
more valuable to me, as a preparation for 
television writing, than any of the others. 
Television is so similar—you’re addressing 
yourself to a few individuals in a room. I 
think radio writers, good ones, can convert 
easily to write for television. A good writer 
sees images and pictures; a radio writer 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 





RATES 

STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 
POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c. 

NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 

Tv and raDIO PLAYs—$6.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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had to imagine a scene and see it, in 
order to think up the words to describe it 
in dialogue. Another advantage of the 
radio writer is that he has developed good 
habits—he has learned to be quick, since 
there isn’t time for a long preparation and 
completion, as there is in the writing of a 
stage play, for instance. He is conditioned 
to the writing of short segments, con- 
ditioned to writing for limitations, aware of 
the time element. He understands produc- 
tion problems—he knows he can’t write in an 
extravagant number of sets or characters. 


This is the fourth year of success for 
THE MILLIONAIRE, and it has been renewed 
for still another season. Its continued popu- 
larity has been phenomenal, particularly in 
view of the fact that it doesn’t use well- 
known stars, or have the benefit of any 
outstanding publicity campaign. 


“Our success has been due to the sus- 
tained loyalty of a large audience,” Merlin 
says. “People enjoy seeing other people 
get a second chance. Money itself isn’t 
good, it isn’t bad—what counts is the use 
we put it to. It may be a root and grow 
a tree of some kind, but it isn’t necessarily 
the root of evil. 


“Everyone gave THE MILLIONAIRE a few 
weeks at best when we started out; they 
thought the device, an anonymous stranger 
giving a million dollar check to a character 
in each story, would become monotonous. 
But it’s the device that’s kept it going. It’s 
universal identification; everyone has secret- 
ly yearned for something like this, whether 
or not he will admit it to himself. 


“Because viewers accept our device with- 
out reservation, we must have credible 
characters. We avoid farce and comedy, 
although amusing incidents are all right. 
The recipient’s reaction to receiving the 
million dollars is very important; his re- 
action is part of his characterization, and 
advances the story. The money can’t buy 
a solution to the story, of course, or there 
would be no drama. It works out best 
when the money forces somebody to make a 
choice or a moral decision. We use a great 
diversity of stories—all types, from grim to 


charming. 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words....... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
Cee 5.00 
Three acts .............. 7.50 
SS a ere 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 
ANY MANUSCRIPT EXPERTLY TYPED 


Prompt, efficient service with typescript precisely accurate 
and well-presented. Short stories, articles, novels, technical 
works, scripts, plays, any difficult mss. accepted. All 

ork independently proofread. Any individual requirements 
carefully followed. Bond paper, free carbon, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 60 cents per th: isand, minimum 
$3, including full editing of corrections if desired. Return 
Postage and registration extra. 


GRACE WALTON 
P.O. Box 3469 Miami 22, Florida 


NOVELS © STORIES © TV AND RADIO SCRIPTS 


Here’s your big chance to submit the manuscript on which you 
have done your best. Send it to me, NOT for criticism, leaving 
the work for YOU to do, but for MY rewriting, which includes 
revision, editing and polishing. Authors whose work I have 
helped them with are selling. My technical skill will build up 
your manuscript and may lead to a wonderful sale for you. $3.00 
per four pages of completed work typed on 20 Ib. bond. Carbon 
copy. Terms to be arranged. 
NOVELS WANTED for evaluation 

Marie Adams 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 























MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 





PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion pi , radio, and TV agency 
ing fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 
Send for free information 
THE SAGER AGENCY 
Bex 224 Beverly Hilis, California 
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| HAVE EARNED 
9250,000 


WRITING FOR MOVIES 
T.V. AND BROADWAY 


| WANT TO FIND LIMITED NUMBER 
OF PERSONAL PROTEGES TO HELP 


I have written movies for Burt Lancaster, Tony 
Curtis, Sylvano Mangano, Jack Palance, Bill 
Holden, Rita Hayworth, Chas. Laughton, An- 
thony Quinn, etc., etc. Have been nominated for 
Awards (STALAG 17). My last T.V. show sold 
to movies for $25,000. Have had two plays on 
Broadway and have one scheduled to open in 
England. Am now taking 2-year sabbatical to 


write “great American novel.” 


Send me your best manuscript and I’ll read it 
free of charge. Any writer I select as a personal 
protégé must needs become my close professional 
friend and colleague for at least a year. Exten- 
sive correspondence, criticism, advice on highly 
individualized basis. Consultations if possible at 
my Beverly Hills estate. Writing doesn’t come 
easy and this calls for hard work on both our 
parts. My minimum service fee for anyone I take 


will be $300 per annum. 


EDWIN BLUM 
801 NORTH RODEO DRIVE 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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“I am always willing to read short out- 
lines of stories which might be suitable for 
this show. But I don’t want long things. 
If you can’t tell your story in a few para- 
graphs, if you can’t compose a thumbnail 
sketch of the basic situation and resolution, 
you don’t have a story. So many writers 
clutter the thing up with scenes which hide 
the fact, that the story itself is really noth- 
ing. Many writers become literally wedded 
to some scene which shouldn’t even be in 
the script. We strive for simplicity. We 
have to choose between plot and people, 
and our choice is feople. We want one or 
two or three scenes in which we get to 
know these people. We want uncomplicated 
scenes. With a too-detailed plot, you can’t 
achieve complete characterization. Our de- 
vice, the giving of money, replaces scenes 
you’d usually need for complications. The 
money offers a new choice, opens a door, 
or causes awkward complications in the 
character’s life. Writers should keep in mind 
that we want credible people in simple dra- 
matic situations. 

“T have found good story ideas in the 
mail, in response to WRITER’S DIGEST market 
listings. I have bought some of them. While 
I am flooded with material, most of it bad, 
it’s worth my while to read it all because 
of the few good ones I can be fairly sure 
of finding. 

“T know of no other field than television 
in which writers are on such a parity with 
each other. The unknown has as good a 
chance as the known writer; producers 
read for the story, not for the byline. It’s 
true that a producer gives special attention 
to the work of a writer he knows, one 
he knows will not annoy him with inferior 
work; but it’s easier now than ever for 
a TV writer to break in. It’s never actually 
easy for a writer, of course, but currently 
there is a great deal of opportunity for 
writing talent—not only because there is 
more need for material, but because judge- 
ment is made on the material itself, not 
on the reputation of the writer. You can 
find ways to open doors, get an agent, a 
representative, somebody who knows some- 
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body—but in the end the most you can 
accomplish is to get that manuscript on 
that desk. And it’s got to be a good manu- 
script, or how it got there on that desk 
won’t make one bit of difference. 

“Specifically, anyone who wants to send 
me material for THE MILLIONAIRE should 
keep these points in mind: Send for a re- 
lease form. Type whatever you send in. If 
your material is brief—a page or two in 
length—send it to me. If it is anything 
longer, such as a treatment or a full tele- 
play—submit it through an agent. And be 
patient; I am constantly conscious of each 
writer's anxiety to know if his material 
is suitable, but we are short on personnel 
and can’t always reply promptly. 

“The writing of a teleplay is a crafts- 
man’s job. There’s no secret about it, but 
it is a job for a craftsman; hence I prefer 
that new writers first send only the very 
brief summary of what they have in mind. 
I can’t emphasize too much: if a writer 
wants to sell to me, the most expeditious 
way of having me give it a quick reading 
and of possibly making a sale is to tell his 
story as simply-and as quickly as possible. 
If we are interested in his outline and want 
him to detail it a little more, we will let 
him know.” 


TV Market List 


SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. Scripts for this program should have 
strong leading roles that will attract stars 
whose names have viewer appeal. Strong 
dramatic stories, with unusual and original 
characterizations, are wanted. Drama, mys- 
tery and occasionally Westerns are used. 
Stories must be sent in through agents. 
Contact: Mae Livingston, Story Editor, 
Revue Productions, 4024 Radford, Studio 
City, Calif. 

ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, CBS-TV. 
Half hour, film. Stories for this mystery an- 
thology series should have the famous 
Hitchcock twist at the end. Suspense is vital, 
and surprises throughout the script help. 
Since many of the stories for this program 
are taken from the ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE (Chanin Building, 





SECRET OF FAILURE! 


MOST WRITERS FAIL TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE FICTIONAL 
FIELD DUE TO INABILITY TO CREATE GOOD STORY MATERIAL! 


Two decades spent in finding the right way 
to help writers in the art of 


STORY CREATION! 


ERIC HEATH spent years of research in developing his 
famous Category of Basic Human Motives .. . p' i 

to be one of the greatest contributions ever made to the 
field of literature! The 18 Classifications of this Category 
nullify and supersede Polti’s ‘‘Thirty-Six Dramatic Situa- 
tions” . . . for centuries believed to offer all basic plots 
known to man! 


NOW! THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN STORY CREATION EVER OFFERED! 
(Only $5.00 will start your training with us!) 


Nothing is more relentless than the passing of time! Act 
now! Send for brochure. 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Fallbrook, California 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Technical manuscripts a specialty. Prompt, accurate 
work on quality bond, with one carbon. Qualified, expe- 
rienced typist with B.S. (Business Admin.) and LL.B. 
degrees. per 1,000 words. Inquiries welcome. 

BEE BOWMAN 
1223 Crofton Ave., Waynesboro, Virginia 





TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 
*% Professional Modern Piano Courses. 
% Professional Popular Songwriting. 
%& Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. Low Rates. 
WEIDNER SYSTEM, 
423 E. 7th Street Boston 27, Mass. 








PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING EVERY TIME 


Prowse Neat R 
ONLY 50c per thousand words 
(Plus Postage) 
ALL WORK DONE ON CORRASABLE BOND 
PAPER, UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 


240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 





BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing pave the way to success for 
you! My clients are —. I edit, polish, correct, re- 
vise where revision is needed, and present your book at 
its aay A best. It will be returned to you ewritten, 
ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, punctua- 

tion, awl grammar, proper sentence construction, 

$1.00 the thousand. Typing only, 60c per thousand. 
Disabled veteran — College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert S*. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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Sell the Scripts = 





You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


<q 
Please send free booklet, ‘'The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. 
rections if desired. Mailed fiat. 


Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
50c per 1000 words, 
Extra firrst and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems — for free examination 


J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 
Springfield, Vermont 


plus postage. 








8 Lark Lane 





POLISH YOUR STYLE! 
This booklet won’t do it for you, but will tell you how to do 
it yourself. “YOUR STYLE IS YOU’ by William C. Derry. 
Every writer, beginner or ‘‘old pro’’ should study and apply 
this excellent treatment of a difficult subject. 30¢ the copy. 


THE STUDENT PRESS, Bop. D D 
P. ©. Bex 1992 
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Room 447, 122 E. 42nd St., 


New York) 
one way to break in might be to write for 
the magazine. Scripts must be brought in 


by agents. Contact: Mae Livingston, Story 
Editor, Revue Productions, 4024 Radford, 
Studio City, Calif. 


U. S. STEEL »HOUR, CBS-TV. One hour, 
live. All kinds of stories are used on this 
program — mystery, drama, Americana. 
Most of the stories deal with average Amer- 
icans, and subjects which make audience- 
identification easy. Contact (and your 
chances will be better if you contact through 
an agent) Gerry Morrison, U. S. STEEL 
HOUR, Batton, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
borne, 1680 Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


G.E. THEATRE, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. A variety of types of stories is used for 
this series, but no downbeat endings. They 
have used comedy, mystery, straight drama, 
and Westerns. They want stories which are 
out of the ordinary, off the beaten path, but 
not too far off. There should be one or two 
strong starring roles. Submit through agents 
to the story editor, Mae Livingston, Revue 
Productions, 4024 Radford, Studio City, 
Calif. 


THE LORETTA YOUNG sHOW, CBS-TV. 
Half hour, film. Currently they want di- 
versified stories, with strong themes. Miss 
Young sometimes stars in these films, and 
sometimes acts as hostess. Scripts for show 
should have strong woman-appeal, and 
there should be one principal leading role. 
Submit through agents. Producer is John 
London, Lewislor Productions, Goldwyn 
Studios, 1041 N. Formosa, Hollywood 46, 
Calif. 


THE MILLIONAIRE, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. The story editor will look at very brief 
outlines (from a few paragraphs to two 
pages in length). Anything longer should 
be sent in through an agent. And even for 
the brief outlines, you must first send for and 
return a signed release form. Stories deal 
with the giving by an anonymous donor of 
a million dollars to one of the characters in 
the story, and the events surrounding the 
gift. Story editor is Milton Merlin, THE 
MILLIONAIRE, Desilu-Hollywood, 780 N. 
Gower St., Hollywood, Calif. 
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WHAT MOST WRITERS DON'T KNOW 








ACT NOW 


if you want 
your book to 


be published for 


CHRISTMAS 
1958 


This FREE book has helped over 
100 writers to get published with prestige 





> IT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mail and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the “‘difficult”’ or special book 
What to do about a scholarly book 

What to do about children’s books 

how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 





SUCCESS 


$148,400 have 
been paid to our 
authors during the 
last four years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for FREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 


> iT TELLS 

how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 








Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, Nv. Y. 





He ge Press, Inc. 
10 


FREE 


Please send _me without cos 
trated FREE book, “* 
Promoted, Distributed,” 
Book Contest. 


1001 IDEAS, 


+ pl 
TIPS and Miss 
HINTS for Street 
professionals | city eee eee 
and beginners. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-9 


t or. obligation your big 
ow to Get Your Book Publi: 
and full details about your Best , First Prise 


. Zone 


We are Sebsidy Publishers 


' 

i} BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1958 
illus- : $1600 CASH AWARDS 
shed, 5 


SEVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 

1 OF $100 EACH 

1 Details will be sent with FREE book. 
' Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


Dear John: 
I HAVE A FEW questions that need an- 
swering. 

I have read articles stating never to use 
colors, as they turn to dirty greys and blacks 
when photographed. Yet, a cartoon I saw 
by Jerry Marcus shows so much individu- 
ality that one would assume he did the 
coloring. Could you explain this? 

If so, what color medium would be used? 

(Here’s one that really bugs me.) A 
transparent color medium will blend with 
the blue tonal wash (e.g., red over tonal 
wash turns purple.) An opaque medium 
completely destroys the wash. I am basing 
this on the fact that the tonal wash can be 
seen through the color. How do they do it? 

Answer: Assuming that by “tonal wash” 
you mean the blue that is put on drawings 
to indicate ben-day, the answers to your 
questions read like so: 

Your techniques for thinking about the 
problem are incorrect. You are thinking in 
terms of the artist working at his drawing 
board. The article you read about not using 
color was correct but it refers to using color 
on a drawing that is to be reproduced as 
a black and white half-tone. It did not re- 
late to color drawings printed in color. 
Any drawing you make has to pass through 
the hands of the photographer at the photo- 
engravers. The man who acid bathes the 
plate, the man who routes out dead metal 
and many others. The printing press at the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST wears out 5 or 6 
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steel plates made of a single black and 
white cartoon before the final print run. 

Now, back to Jerry Marcus. Jerry is a 
terrific cartoonist with great manual dex- 
terity and an unusual feeling for color. His 
roughs are beautiful enough to hang in the 
Met. The cartoon of Jerry’s you were talk- 
ing about was printed by four-color process 
plates (half-tone letterpress). The drawing 
was done with a black-ink line and water 
colors. The engraver photographed it with 
a camera that automatically separated yel- 
low, red, blue and black and a steel half- 
tone plate was made from each color. The 
cartoon appearing in the magazine is 
printed from these 4 plates and must go 
through the printing press 4 times. 

The blue you put on a drawing (tonal 
wash?) to indicate ben-day does not photo- 
graph blue. It doesn’t photograph at all. 
A zinc plate made for a line drawing is shot 
by a camera insensitive to blue, Your blue 
is merely an indication to the engraver as 
to where you want him to put the ben-day. 
You didn’t ask me, but this is an oppor- 
tunity to tie the whole problem up with 
a blue ribbon. On two-color jobs you should 
make an overlay. The overlay on acetate 
film should be done with black ink. A 
printing plate is made from the overlay. 
The second color used depends on what 
color printing ink is smeared on the plate 
in order to print it and has nothing to do 
with the fact that the drawing made was 
black. Some people make an overlay in 
whatever color they want printed as their 
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second color and let it go at that. This is 
not an overlay at all, and when the work 
gets to the engravers the black drawing 
still has to be done there in order to make 
a plate. 

If there’s anything here you don’t under- 
stand or would like to know more about 
consult your local library or print shop. I 
evaded rotogravure printing in this discus- 
sion. Magazines using roto cannot use ben- 
day . . . use line or wash. 


What really bugs me is your interest in 
color. post rarely uses a full-color draw- 
ing. PLAYBOY and ESQUIRE do. Also Pic- 
TORIAL REVIEW . and that’s about it. 
Contrast that with all the magazines that 
don’t. use color and you'll see that color 
lacks economic feasibility. 


Question: What happened to Wetterberg 
and Gallagher? I don’t see them in the 
POST anymore. 


Answer: You can’t judge how well a 
cartoonist is selling a market by how many 
of his drawings are being currently printed. 
A guy can have two or three in a current 
issue and still not be selling at the present 
time. I can’t guess what Walt Wetterberg 
is up to. (A funny man and wonderful 
artist.) Don’t think I ever met him. I 
think he lives in Minneapolis or some place 
like that. Johnny Gallagher keeps busy. He 
does a lot of advertising work in his own 
home town. (Whatchamaycallit, New 
Jersey.) Does some editorial illustration 
here and there and also some covers, He’s 
always hot at sport. Maybe he’s been so 
busy the past six or eight weeks he hasn’t 
had time to do any roughs. Come to think 
of it, I recall hearing Johnny say that he’s 
selling postr pretty regularly right now. 
You just can’t tell how well a guy is selling 
by what gets printed. 


Question: I’m not a cartoonist but a 
long-suffering gag man. Recently, I feel 
that a cartoonist might have underpaid me 
—let’s say in error. What should I do 
about it? 

Answer: When a gag writer has a beef 
with a cartoonist (or a cartoonist with an 
editor) the beef should be marinated in 
honey, sugar, and molasses for several days 
before being served. Be courteous, business- 





DON'T ASK FOR MY HELP 


on criticism, revision suggestions, etc., unless you want 
the truth about your writing. $1 per thousand or fraction 
words, minimum $2. Don’t ask for EASI-PLOT, for $2 
or you might work out a best-seller. 

ANITA WESLEY 
P.O. Box 1583 Glendale 5, Calif. 
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WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc.,-3407 
Prospect Ave., 57-9, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUTH NELSON 
1307 Colorado Avenue, Grand Junction, Colorado 
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, Simple CARTOONS 


‘ book who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no (“pres 


obligation. Simply address | poox 
\ Cartoonists: EXCHANGE 
c 829 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my specialty. 












Neat, dependable typing, with bond paper, carbon. 


For pao editing as above, corrections and typing. $1.00 
per 1,000, or 28c per page. Typing only, 50c per 0. 
Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


aNews KA 


THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY 7 y are baying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle ry — i 
market in N. City. A — ete course in Gagwriting. 
See the Magazine ct the manthl Tneeaving Feotant & mapa 
ee the mon n g tog! Sez You 
Editorials! Post Cartoonists! Vets, Review! Looks! 
The Doctor! The Rnswer Man! Do it Yourself! Bridgeports! 
poaaieattons! Weather 

for ‘WRITER'S DIGEST readers. 

















123-35 62nd Rd., Dept WD, Kew Gardens 15. N.Y. 











like and as unobjectionable as possible. Al- 
ways be explicit. Give your name, your gag 
number, your caption, the magazine that 
published the cartoon and all other per- 
tinent data. Enclose a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope with your inquiry. Acri- 
mony and vituperation should be written 
on a separate sheet and thrown into the 
wastebasket. They can sometimes delay the 
arrival of a check by several generations. 


Question: In your column you recom- 
mend that I submit to magazine. 
They did not return my material or send 
me a check. Will you do something about 
this for me? 

Answer: No. I wouldn’t know what to 
do or how to do it even if I wanted to. You 
have your problems and I have mine. This 
one is yours. This column is a relay sta- 
tion for information . . . not a better busi- 
ness bureau. I could be sued for just nam- 
ing this rag. I didn’t recommend that you 
submit. I listed the name and address of 
the magazine and told what I could about 
what they want to buy. I have never recom- 
mended that anybody even get out of bed. 
What I really recommend is that everyone 
should stay in bed with the covers pulled 
up over his head and stay there forever! If 
you're going to be naive enough to get up 
and put your clothes on and lace up your 
shoes, then as long as you’re up anyway, 
why not do something? And, as long as 
you're going to do something, why not do 
it well enough to get paid for doing it? 
The column is supposed to help you con- 
vert your wares into salable merchandise. 
The market list is supposed to tell you 
where you can sell same. Admittedly, both 
‘ are subject to a certain amount of human 
error. Think how many humans, subject to 
human errors, handled your material? 
The postoffice workers, mail room boys and 
secretaries and editors. A tired boy from 
the mail room stopped by my office the 
other afternoon and looked at the pile of 
mail to go out, then looked at me and said 
with a glazed look, “Got a dry match?” 
A girl quit her job at such and such a pub- 
lishing house a few weeks ago. After she 
left they cleaned out her desk and found 
over 300 stale corned-beef sandwiches and 
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a thousand unpaid bills. Every year some 
postman gets a little “pleasant” and hides 
all the mail he’s supposed to deliver in his 
basement or some convenient sewer. You 
have your choice of writing a letter of in. 
quiry to the editor (see above), or sending 
material off to ninety and nine other maga- 
zines and forgetting the black sheep you’re 
grieving over, or getting back into bed and 
pulling the covers up over your head. I 
don’t think I meant to be ungracious in an- 
swering your question. It’s just that I have 
this serious flaw in my brain that prevents 
my visualizing this job as one that involves 
hand holding, wet nursing or rubbing out 
recalcitrant editors. If you still haven't 
gone back to bed yet, maybe you’ll want to 
look over the: 


Late Cartoon News 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Marione Nickles: Edi- 
tor. Base price: $75. Almost all cartoons 
here are in the main tradition of American 
cartooning. Ninety-five percent are about 
people drawn to look like people or reason- 
ably accurate cartoon facsimiles, Sometimes 
print an odd-ball idea but never an odd- 
ball drawing. If you’re attempting to carve 
a niche in the post hall of cartooning, 
Jack, you’ll never make it by putting bird- 
headed, Egyptian God Horus heads on your 
characters. They rarely print a drawing 
that is incompetent. They never print a 
mannerist, style-for-style’s-sake drawing that 
steps on its own idea trying to attract at- 
tention. 

CANADIAN BUSINESS, 524 Board of Trade 
Building, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Not in 
the market for cartoons at the present time. 

CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, Inc., 1733 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Pay: 
$5. Four publications: youNG CITIZEN 
(Grade School). JUNIOR REVIEW (Jr. High 
School). AMERICAN OBSERVER and WEEKLY 
NEWS REVIEW for the pre-college crowd. 
Slant accordingly. 

NATIONAL GUARDSMAN, 100 Indiana Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. Army gags. Spe- 
cial slant on supplies. Pay $7.50 on pub- 
lication. 
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OUTDOOR NEBRASKA MAGAZINE, State 
Capitol Bldg., Lincoln 9, Nebraska. Editor: 
R. H. Schaffer. Pay $5 on acceptance. 
Slant: fishing, hunting, and woodsiness! 

HARDWARE WORLD, 1355 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3, California. Slant to first 
word in mag’s title. Pay: $5. 

PRAIRIE FARMER, 1230 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. Pay $5 apiece for 
spoon river cartoons and are never over- 
stocked. 

FLORIST’S TELEGRAPH DELIVERY NEWS, 
Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan; 
Pay $5 on acceptance. Slant: First three 
words in the magazine’s title. 

THE WOOD worRKER, The S. H. Smith 
Co., 2232 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 
7, Indiana. This publication was founded 
in 1882 and pays $5 apiece for cartoons 
about wood, plywood and veneers. 

THE SOUTHERN PLANTER (which is the 


oldest agricultural publication this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean), Richmond 9, Vir- 
ginia. Pay $5 for farm and general car- 
toons. Paul E. Spivey is editor of this 
planting mag. devoted to practical and 
progressive agriculture, horticulture, truck- 
ing, livestock, and “Jes-a-settin” by yore 
own fireside! 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscript typing — Varityping 
Offset Printing 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road 


TOpaz 9-8285 
Downey, California 











WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 


30 Days at My Risk? 
New principle that contradicts every idea 
you’ve ever had about pipe smoking. | guar- 







self. 
out a cent of risk on your part. Send ’ 
name now for free facts. No obligation. Write: E. A.CAREY, 






1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 121-K, Chicago 40, Illinois 





WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


30 OCEAN STREET 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 





The way of the world 














Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 

O Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 

[] Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


Name 


Address 








City State 
9-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


‘¢9- VERYTHING YOU SAY is absolutely right 

as far as magazine photography is 
concerned . . . but there are other big fields 
for any capable free-lance.” This, in a letter 
from Leslie Jacobi of Publix Pictorial Serv- 
ice, Chicago, discussing my June-July col- 
umn on the current photo-agency situation. 
Leslie -is an old hand at the photo-agency 
business, so when he disagrees with me I 
listen. 

“For one thing, there is the book mar- 
ket: encyclopedias and text books . . . the 
commercial market . . . greeting cards, cal- 
endars, playing cards, even manufacturers 
of lamp shades! . . . In most cases the prices 
are far better than what magazines can pay 
for their one-time use. 

“An industrious and capable photogra- 
pher can make a decent living if he has an 
agent with the imagination for creative sell- 
ing, an agent who is alert and really covers 
the territory. 

“But his picture production has to be 
steady, and it involves an outlay of money 
for travel or studio, for props, models, ma- 
terials, etc. And it pays off only for those 
photographers with wide experience who 
can work continuously hard to produce 
technically perfect color photos. They 
should shoot at least 4x5 or larger or they 
won't find any market in the commercial 
field.” 

Everything you say is absolutely right, 
Leslie, as far as the commercial field is con- 
cerned. In this column, however, in a writ- 
er’s magazine, I feel I should concentrate 
on the editorial market, I think you’ll agree 
with me, though, that the stock-picture 
field is shrinking, as more and more com- 
mercial and editorial buyers decide to have 
pictures shot precisely to their needs, This 
is why, as you point out, only the topnotch- 
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ers who work hard can make a living out 
of stock pictures. You and I can remember 
when anybody with a camera made money 
shooting stock; that’s no longer true. 

Another thing. You ask why I left some 
of the long-established photo agencies, like 
Armstrong Roberts and Harold Lambert 
out of the Market Notes listing. These are 
not markets for the free-lance; their pic- 
tures are all produced by themselves or 
photographers working under contract to 
them. They, with their nationwide sales 
staffs, are another reason the average free- 
lance is better off staying out of the stock- 
picture field. 


The Trouble With Customs 


“I sent fifty photos to an agency in Can- 
ada. Canadian customs stopped the pack- 
age and made consignee pay a duty tax and 
a sales tax on each photo. Out of the 50 
they bought five. Is there some way I can 
send the photos so they pay duty only on 
those that are purchased?”—Jerome Wex- 
ler, Wallingford, Conn. 

Exhibit pix, not for sale, can be sent out 
under a l-year bond; if returned within 
one year, no duties. It may be possible for 
you to send pix out under bond, as samples, 
have the entire batch returned, then ship 
out again the ones the customer wants to 
buy. 

Another, simpler method is to send clip- 
pings of published stories, proof sheets, or 
other reproductions, not for sale, in a first- 
class or airmail letter. The out-of-country 
editor or art director makes his selection, 
returns all the proofs, and the photogra- 
pher then ships the actual finished photo- 
graphs. This limits customs duties to the 
pictures actually purchased, also minimizes 
wear-and-tear and postage. 
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What Can Exposition Press Do for the Author 
of an UNPUBLISHED Manuscript ? 


The numerous success stories in our files clearly indicate why se 
many authors, editors and critics regard Expesition as the mest 
imaginative, daring and enterprising publisher in the subsidy field. 
The degree ef acceptance and recognition we have brought to so 
many writers and the reputation we now hold in the literary worid 
are waparaiieled in the history of publishing. 

















WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT EXPOSITION 


Chicago Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the clean-up move- 
ment in ‘subsidy’ publishing.” 

Les Angeles Herald Express: “Uhlan has brought honesty and fair deal- 
ing to the neglected field of self-subsidized publishing.” 

Dallas Times Herald: “Uhian lands blow upon blow in the solar plexussof 
the dishonest subsidy publisher, and outlines a neat yardstick by which 
authors can measure the quality of the firm with which they are or might 
be dealing.” 

Artesian: “A subsidy publisher with integrity and heart.” 

The Psychiatric Quarterly: “Exposition has published more than one book 
of literary, sociologic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” 






















AN OPEN LETTER TO WRITERS FROM ONE OF 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING WRITER -THEOLOGIANS 


Oct. 16, 1957 
Dear Writers: 
When I was asked to make available to a wider read- 
ing public a variety of essays that had been published 
in periodicals or delivered at conferences, | found 
that the regular ‘trade’ publishers were not interested 
in taking such a book. A friend mentioned Exposition. 
I found this organization cooperative in every way, 
interested in the project, Tomorrow's Faith Today 
(an Exposition-Testament Book), able to produce an 
Mttractively printed and bound volume, and eager to assist in making it 
known to the church reading public. Their terms were reasonable and their 
contract was adhered to strictly and loyally. | can commend Exposition 
Press both to the new author who is seeking publication of a manuscript and 
to the old author, like myself, who has a project which the ordinary ‘trade’ 
will not wish to undertake. 





Sincerely, 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(Editor's Note: The nationally famous Rev. Dr. Pittenger of New York's 
General Theological Seminary has had 19 books published by trade houses 
to date, three of which have been Religious Book Club adoptions.) 

























NEW BROCHURE—FREE 


You CAN PUBLISH 
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HOW RUTH STOUT EARNED $5,850 IN TWO YEARS! 


August 19, 1957 

Dear Ed Uhlan: 
Our little “Green Thumb” book is two years old today. 
I don’t know what it has done for you, but here is what 
it has done for — and to — me: 

1. I have joined the ranks of the nouveaux riches. 

2. I am famous and renowned. 
In royalties, over and above the amount I gave you 
to publish the book, I have received $2,235.45. That 
is all profit. I have also received the following: 


For lectures to garden clubs and other organizations $945.00 
For newspaper column 730.00 
For books I have sold at lectures, by mail and to visitors 770.00 
Teaching gardening in a country day school 80.00 


My expenses for all these goings-on were not high. Let us say roughly $200.00 
and ! have a clear profit of $5,850.45. Not bad for a 73-year-old! I've received 
over 1,000 letters from every state in the Union and 15 foreign countries 
Here in Redding, Conn., there are quite a few writers. I imagine they felt 
secretly superior and sorry for me when I subsidized my book, while they have 
“trade” publishers. Now, when we compare notes and they find that the 
author who subsidizes his book can make more money than the one who 
doesn't, they are just faintly green with envy. 
I have mot put on paper before what my little book has done for me. I'm 
grateful to you and your staff. You all take such a friendly interest that, besides 
getting rich and famous, I’m having lots of fun 

Best to you all, 

Ruth 


DICK SNYDER AVERAGES $50 WEEKLY 





June 24, 1957 
Dear Mr. Uhlan 
Three years ago you published my first book, “Deco- 
rating Cakes for Fun and Profit.” 
The thousands of fan letters which have poured in 
indicate the impact that authorship has made on our 
lives. The books have been profitable in a financial 
way, too. After ALL our expenses our income was as 
follows: seven royalty checks totaling $6,186.00; sale 
of 150 free books, $600; gift value of 50 free books, 
$120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from pub- 
lisher and sold to students, $400 — for a total of 
$5,053.60. 
This left us a net profit of $3,768.00. 
I know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is the 
subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the profits. But 
what is more important is that subsequent editions pay us 20%. This is double 
the reyalty tht most authors receive 
Two years ago you published our “27 Special Creations for Cake Decorators,” 
a $1.00 supplement with no subsidy required from us. 
A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about $1,200 a year 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, and 
therefore additional income of at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could 
be more 
Of course, there are many satisfactions that can't be measured in money 
new friends, prestige, and knowing you are filling a need 
To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more wonder- 
ful and difficult to believe. We wanted you to know how much we appreciate 
your having made such miraculous things possible. 
Sincerely, 
Richard V. Snyder 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED PROMPTLY 


No matter what type of manuscript you have written, fiction 
or nonfiction, submit it to us now for a prompt and free editorial 





































A typical proof sheet showing all the exposures on a roll of 120 film exposed in a twin-lens 
reflex camera. Two of the 12 exposures were blank. Of the other ten, two have been selected and 
marked for printing. 














The Proof Sheet 


Several readers have written to ask about 
“proof sheets.” Most magazine photogra- 
phers, working with roll-film cameras, use 
these for many purposes. A good sheet is 
a photographic print, usually 8x10, made 
by contact printing (that is, not enlarged) 
and showing an entire roll of 120 or 35mm 
film, with each frame actual negative size. 
You can make these in your own darkroom 
by cutting the film into strips, placing it in 
contact with a sheet of photo paper, and 
exposing the entire sheet at one time. Or 
you can have it made for you by the custom 
labs that cater to magazine photographers, 
such as Modernage, 319 E. 44, New York 
17, or Astra, 6 E. Lake, Chicago 1. For 
those who can’t judge the tiny prints, and 
don’t mind paying more, the labs also 
make enlarged proof sheets (11x14 or 16x 
20). 

Disadvantages: Proofing up all your ex- 
posures means showing the bad ones and 
blanks along with the good ones. . . since 
exposures often vary, exposure and develop- 
ment of an entire roll on one sheet is a 
compromise, never really indicating possible 
print quality of each frame . . . each frame 
is too small to show what can be done by 
darkroom experts in making darker or 
lighter those areas that need control . . . to 
the inexpert, proof sheets never are as im- 
pressive as good enlargements. 


Advantages: On tight deadlines, major 
magazines ask for negatives and proof 
sheets; they can then get rush delivery from 
their own labs on enlargements they need . . . 
proof sheets save time and money other- 
wise spent to make enlargements that might 
not sell . . . experienced editors can see the 
story in an assignment quickly by looking 
at proof sheets, give instructions by mark- 
ing on the sheets with a red china-marking 
pencil . . . as already mentioned, proof 
sheets are ideal for out-of-country corre- 
spondence . . . they can be numbered and 
used for indexing or cross-indexing of your 
files . . . by sending the editor one set and 
keeping another, you can discuss rush print 
orders over the telephone. 





great minds were Rosicructans . ae 


tsaac 


WHAT SECRET POW 
DID THEY POSSESS? 


Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
a . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great wee THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe Z.C.T. 


Sbe ROSICRUCIANS 





San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
Sanaa SEND THIS COUPON-——~—— 
Scribe Z.C.T. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


State 
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How Much Postage? 
“T would like to find out just how manu- 
scripts can go, since I pay out plenty in 
first-class postage rates, as much as my ma- 


terial is accompanied by pictures.”—Irm- 
gard McLendon, Albany, Ga. 


Any typed matter must carry first-class . 


postage, which jumped to 4c an ounce 
on August Ist. This specifically includes 
authors’ typescripts. The one exception is 
that an author’s script, if it is accompanied 
by related proof sheets after acceptance for 
publication, can go as 4th class (parcel 
post). Photographs go 4th class, but typed 
photo captions must go Ist class. 

If loose typed pages, whether script or 
photo captions, are enclosed in a 4th-class 
package, you must write the legend, “First 
Class Letter Enclosed” on the wrapper and 
pay, in addition to the usual parcel post 
fees, the sum of 4c per sheet for the typed 
matter. 

If you place that same typed matter in- 
side an envelope and either fasten it to the 
outside of the package or enclose it on top 
inside the wrapper, you pay 4c. per ounce 
for the typed matter, plus, of course, the 
4th-class fee. Again, the legend, “First 
Class Letter Enclosed’ (or, ““Attached’’) is 
required. 

If you ship mostly typescript with a few 
photos, your best bet may be first-class (or 
airmail, which is faster and gives the ship- 
ment more importance to the recipient!) 
For large shipments of this sort, especially 
book scripts, express is usually more eco- 
nomical. 

When your package is mostly photos with 
a minimum of typescript, and you’re more 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
19th St. Auburn, Indiana 


BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of © ees and regular sales are best in 
confessions_becaus 

Confessions area big, ers manteat. 

A writer's name isn’t im: 

Editors actually encourage beatae 
As an  ——~ foe selling confession writer, I can help 
you Bet start 

etailed ahictom: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 
615 H St., N. E. Miami, Okichoma 
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interested in economy than speed, try the 
4th-and-first-class combination. My experi- 
ence is that this usually is handled like first- 
class; and it does cost less. On assignments, 
my own practice is always to use air mail 
or air express; the more economical types 
of shipment should be reserved for material 
submitted not on assignment. 

When shipping photographs, always use 
at least two pieces of stiff cardboard, over- 
size, with their backbones running at right 
angles to each other for rigidity. Good 
grocery cartons, cut up, are perfect. The 
cardboard runs up the postage bill but 
saves expensive remaking of damaged 
prints. 


Interview Mug-Shots 


. . Your pictures of Leon Daniel and 
Franz Furst in the July WD. But how did 
you get them? I am always having people 
say “no” when I ask about taking their 
pictures to illustrate my interviews.”— 
Randy George, Denver, Colo. 

Informal interview-portraits, or “mug- 
shots,” like written interviews, require an 
ability to talk people into agreeing. The 
picture-taking situation is complicated by 
the Important Person’s deep-down aver- 
sion for the fuss of traditional portrait sit- 
tings, for the brass of the ordinary press 
photographer, and for the stiff posiness of 
most interview pictures. 

I arrived at Pix Inc, with a 35mm 
camera hanging by a neck-strap, its case 
closed. After we become warmed up and 
my subject was talking, I removed the 
camera case, saying “While I’m at it, I 
might as well get some pictures of you... 
you don’t mind, do you? But tell me more 
about this business of . . . etc.” For the 
Furst picture I tilted the swivelled desk 
lamp up a bit (with a “May I?”) to get 
better lighting, kept the conversation going 
while I was shooting. The Daniel picture 
was made while he was on the telephone 
talking to—of all people—famed portraitist 
Yousuf Karsh! 

Exposure was 1/25 at about f4 with a 
film listed at 200 ASA film speed but actu- 
ally exposed (and developed) for about 
400 ASA. So next time you go on an inter- 
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view, don’t ask about pix in advance. . 
and leave that big old press camera and 
flahhgun home. Take along a fast minia- 
ture, with high-speed film, and use the 
room light. 


Who’s Where? 


Going to France? Magazine photogra- 
pher Eddy Van Der Veen writes me he’s 
now doing top-quality processing for photo- 
journalists, also repairs, at his new shop, 
called Vendome Flash, at 10, Place Ven- 
dome, Paris, telephone Opéra 73-15 . . . 
Shooting color? Ask Ken Lieberman, at 
Kurshan & Lang, 10 E. 46th, New York 
17, for their Color Data Handbook, which 
outlines available processing services, costs, 
technical data, etc. 

Don Feitel, editor of suNDAy Group, has 
written a breezy book, “Secrets of Success- 
ful Free-Lancing” (Greenberg, New York, 
$1.95). His experience in assigning or buy- 
ing photo features for his syndicate en- 
ables him to fill the book with much you 
will find useful . . . suNDAY GRouP, by the 
way, is the new name for the long-estab- 
lished METRO GROUP; see market note below. 

“Doc” Lowe has come up with a liquid 
that does a good, safe job of cleaning the 
modern coated camera lens; that’s been a 
problem. He calls it “Edwal Protective 
Lens Cleaner,” says it should be in the 
camera shops by the time you read this... . 
but follow instructions carefully. . . . Your 
photo-journalism editor will again be teach- 
ing a one-night-a-week class on Picture 
Editing at the Downtown Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, during the Fall Quarter. 


Market Notes 

SUNDAY GROUP Editorial Service, 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Donald 
Feitel, Editor; Margaret Van Aken, Assoc. 
Editor. This syndicate has long been known 
as METRO GROUP, but the credit line has just 
been changed to SUNDAY GROUP in line 
with the common logotypes the magazines 
have adopted. The syndicate is owned and 
subsidized by 15 Sunday newspapers in U.S. 
and Canada. A good market for Sunday 
newspaper magazine features; good pay. 
Submit finished material, or query about 
ideas. 





PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 

Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie 
Detective—Mystery Genie 
Comedy—Humor Genie 
Short-Short Story Genie 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 





BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


P. O. Box 436-D 





CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


$ 50 Line by line — including editing, re- 
1 writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
For 1,000 Words @Nalysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Flus Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate, confidential service. 
Bond, one carbon, extra first and last 
pages. 60c per thousand. 


BARBARA MEISNER 


290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Merida 
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. rade Journal Markets 


Continued from August 


Plant Engineering, 308 E. James St., Barring- 
ton, Ill. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 
per year. Thomas E. Hanson, Editor, Uses articles 
written to interest anyone doing plant engineer- 
ing work. Subject may be: distribution and use 
of electricity; illumination; mechanical power 
transmission; air conditioning, heating and venti- 
lation; process and space heating; piping and ac- 
cessories; compressors, pumps, etc.; equipment 
and building maintenance; tools, welding; paints 
and protective coating; safety; water treatment; 
lubrication; instruments and controls. No fillers. 
Buys photographs sent with an article, or with 
captions only if they pertain to above subjects. 
Payment is made upon acceptance, and reports 
are within ten days. 


Business 


Commerce Magazine, 30 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Alan Sturdy, Editor. Uses articles 
of interest to a general business readership made 
up of corporate and management executives. Do 
not send single company or personality copy. 
Material should be written in a reportorial style 
with no editorialization. Length should be be- 
tween 1,500 and 3,000 words. Payment is 4c per 
word. Uses fillers, but these are staff written. 
No photographs. Payment is made upon publica- 
tion, and reports require a week to ten days. 


Management Methods, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. Issued monthly; 75c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Richard R. Conarroe, Editor. 
Uses how-to articles that offer solutions—prefera- 
bly through case histories—to specific manage- 
ment problems. No news material is used. Stand- 
ard payment is 4c per word, and is made upon 
publication. Photographs accepted are those sub- 
mitted with a manuscript. Reports are made 
within two weeks. 


Educational 


«x Grade Teacher Magazine, Leroy Ave., Darien, 
Conn. Issued ten times a year; 60c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Miss Toni Taylor, Editor. Ac- 
cepted material must be of interest to elementary 
school teachers and administrators, and also 
school librarians. Wanted ideas are classroom- 
tested units and methods of teaching; teaching 
hints to facilitate learning, plays, stories, things 
to make, choral readings. Articles should not run 
over 1,500 words. Payment is 1c a word, with $1 
paid for each accepted good glossy print accom- 
panying the script, made on publication. 
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The Instructor, Dansville, New York. Issued 
monthly, September to June; 75c per copy; $6.00 
per year. Miss Mary Owen, Editor; Ruth Bird- 
sall, Assistant Editor. Wants practical, informal 
articles on any form of classroom or school-cen- 
tered activity which has contributed to the 
knowledge, health (physical or mental), social 
growth, or creative development of elementary- 
school children. Stories, verse, plays, songs, games 
appropriate for use with elementary-school chil- 
dren in school situations. Art and craft sugges- 
tions that these children can interpret creatively. 
Uses a few riddles, puzzles, games, quizzes, car- 
toons, jokes, etc., for which $1 to $5 is paid. 
Also classroom management suggestions, unusual 
teaching devices, teacher-to-teacher hints or tips. 
Length for these short pieces should be from 25 
to 50 words. Photographs may be submitted with 
an article, or sent in with captions only. Preferred 
size is 7x10, in a glossy, black-and-white print. 
Color slides or prints cannot be used. Would also 
consider pictures giving elementary children in- 
formative information of value to them, particu- 
larly as related to social studies. Payment is made 
within thirty days after acceptance for articles, 
while fillers and pictures are paid for on accept- 
ance. Reports are made within two weeks 
usually. 


Electrical 


Electric Light & Power, 6 N. Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Issued bi-monthly; controlled circula- 
tion. P. B. Garrett, Editor. Nearly all material 
of feature type comes, with a byline, from 
authorities within this industry. Possible excep- 
tions are subjects of general management interest, 
particularly if slanted to the electric utility in- 
dustry. Length is between 1,000 and 5,000 words. 
Payment is $25 for first published page, $15 for 
next page, $10 for next page, etc. Pix may be 
submitted with a manuscript, or with captions 
only; 8x10 glossies are preferred, with $5 to $10 
per print the payment. Those sent in with cap- 
tions must be of specific interest to electric utility 
industry. Quent Stultz is Photo Editor. Payment 
is made either on acceptance or publication, de- 
pending on when it is used. Reports are usually 
within two weeks. 


Electrical South, 806 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. Issued monthly; $1.50 per year 
Carl W. Evans, Editor. Interested in feature ar- 
ticles on activities of electrical contractors relative 
to electrical construction work. Can use full- 
length features up to 1,500 words with two or 
three photos; or shorts for department headed 
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“Contractors Tell How.” These should consist of 
300 to 500 words, and one photo, on a single 
phase of the contracting business. Pays $25 to 
$50 for features; $10 to $15 for shorts, on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within two weeks. 


Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Issued weekly ; $6.00 per year. W. W. Mac- 
Donald, Editor. Uses technical articles, primarily 
about new electronic circuits, and written pri- 
marily by the engineers who devise them. Does 
not want fillers. Payment is made upon accept- 
ance, and reports require about two weeks. . 


The Military Engineer, 808 Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, Issued bi-monthly; $1.25 per 
copy; $6.00 per year. Col. F. H. Kohloss, Editor. 
Readers of this magazine are military engineers 
primarily in the construction field. Accordingly, 
the only free-lance material purchased is from 
military engineers, or others actually on the proj- 
ects described. An exception might be an his- 
torical article, and occasionally other subjects are 
used. Pictures are considered a part of the manu- 
script, and are not considered separately, Pay- 
ment is made upon publication, and reports take 
from one to four weeks. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 
per year. Carl C. Harrington, Editor. Uses in- 
dustrial articles on production, maintenance, 
materials handling, electrical systems and equip- 
ment as pertains to manufacturing plant operat- 
ing personnel. Maximum wordage is 2,500, with 
plenty of photographs and drawings. Payment is 
$20 to $25 per printed page, including art work. 
Does not want fillers. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance, and reports are within two weeks. 


Radio & TV News, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 
per year. William A.. Stocklin, Editor. Needs 
how-to-do-it articles on all types of transistorized 
equipment, and radio-controlled models such as 
boats, planes, etc. Normal requirements are ar- 
ticles of specific interest to everyone interested in 
electronics—particularly hi-fi enthusiasts, radio 
amateur operators, service technicians, etc, Ar- 
ticles should include sufficient photographs and 
diagrams to illustrate the subject. Length should 
be as short as possible—maximum is 3,000 words. 
Payment is 3c to 5c per word, on acceptance. 
Uses fillers on same subjects as above, and at 
same rate of payment. Reports are made within 
two weeks. 


Engineering and Construction 
Concrete Construction, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; 
$5.00 per year. William M. Avery, Editor. 
Features short, informative, well illustrated arti- 
cles covering new techniques of using, placing, 
handling, forming, reinforcing, finishing and 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 

Murray Hill 7-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Evenings: Murray Hill 9-8132 





SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical cumpedeg offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. ) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION CORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believin; 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACID 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER (Send sy 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 hicago 31 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond er, one carbon, 
corrections. All work proofread. a over 10,000 


rds, 15c page; shorts, 20c Bo Taquities 
line, plus Scale charges. jd all 5 i. lc per 
invite 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? | 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 
W. Kirk San Antonio, Texes 
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curing site-cast concrete. Pays 25c per line, as it 
appears in print, plus $5 for each accepted 
photograph. Photographs may be sent with a 
manuscript as illustrations for a story, or with 
captions only. All payment is upon acceptance, 
and reports are prompt. 


Construction Equipment, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; $10.00 per 
year. Michael A. Spronck, Editor. Will consider 
articles and items of any length, with or without 
illustrations, that tell how to buy, use or main- 
tain construction equipment wisely. Ideas must 
be new, specific and written with conciseness. 
Payment is $15 per column, made upon accept- 
ance. Reports are sent within one week. 


Construction Methods and Equipment, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 per copy; $3.00 per year. Henry T. Perez, 
Editor. Uses articles whose subject is confined to 
construction operations at specific projects, such 
as dams, bridges, highways, large buildings (not 
houses, however). Should be accompanied by as 
many photographs as possible. Payment is made 
upon publication, and reports are sent within 
ten days. 


Gas 


Gas Age, 48 W. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
Issued bi-weekly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
William J. Nickel, Editor. Uses articles on com- 
pany procedures in transmitting, producing and 
distributing gas for home, commercial and in- 
dustrial use, as well as procedures in selling gas 
service and gas-using appliances. These should 
be: procedures of gas utilities and pipeline com- 
panies, must refer to latest methods, and must 
contribute to greater efficiency or economy. Also 
uses fillers in any length up to thirty column 
inches, with payment usually at 40c per inch. 
Accepted photographs sent with a manuscript are 
covered in space payments. Individual pix ac- 
cepted bring $5, and .must be properly captioned. 
All material is paid for on publication. Reports 
are made almost immediately. 


Gas Heat & Comfort Cooling Magazine, 2 W. 
45th St., New York 36, New York. Issued 
monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. A. E. 
Coburn, Editor. Prefers that writers query be- 
fore submitting material. Uses sales, installations, 
service, and dealer management material. These 
may be illustrated. Payment is upon publication, 
and reports are made in ten days. 


Gas Magazine, 198 S. Alvardo, Los Angeles 
57, Calif. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $2.00 
per year (controlled circulation). J. Fred Ebdon, 
Editor. Uses technical papers on practical and 
theoretical ideas and techniques in gas company 
operations. Length is not fixed, but depends on 
the subject and what the author has to say 
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about it. Payment is according to the value of 
the material to the readers, validity of data, etc., 
which makes a good feature earn from $100 to 
$450. Photo Editor is Don Wright, who wants 
8x10 pix., submitted with a manuscript for il- 
lustration. These should be of installations and 
actual construction within the natural gas in- 
dustry, and pay $5 to $25 each. Payment is 
asually on publication, although an immediately 
accepted story will be paid for upon acceptance. 
Reports are made promptly. 


Heating & Gas Appliance Merchandising 
Magazine, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Coleman McCampbell, Editor. Uses articles and 
features of interest to gas appliance dealers, 
plumbers, contractors, heating and air condition- 
ing dealers. Subject matter could be dealer 
and/or utility promotions and advertising pro- 
grams for gas appliances; heating and air condi- 
tioning installation jobs (commercial or residen- 
tial); features on selling—that is, techniques, 
building sales force. Style should be non-technical, 
and material should appeal to the small appliance 
dealer as well as to the large. Payment is $15 
per printed page. Uses picture and caption 
fillers that are one and two columns long. These 
may be industry news and industry anecdotes. 
Payment is between $5 and $10. All payment is 
upon publication, and reports are made within 
one to three weeks. 


L-P Gas Magazine, 48 W. 38th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Med Serif, Editor. Published for the 
liquefied petroleum dealer and distributor, this 
magazine’s key function is to bring its readers 
feature articles and timely new reports covering 
every possible activity of the reader. Corre- 
spondents can provide merchandising, operational, 
promotional and utilization stories. Technical 
material is covered by engineers on assignment 
basis, or by industry personnel, Interested in how- 
to articles which will help readers build a bigger 
and better business for themselves. Write the edi- 
tors for complete outline of actual material needed 
and used. Payment is 50c per inch for feature 
articles. Rates for news items or clippings are 
30c per inch. Payment is made upon publication, 
and reports require about two months. 


Gifts 

The Gift and Art Buyer, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Walter A. Kleinschrod, Editor. 
Uses feature articles dealing with gift and deco- 
rative accessory retailers: their problems and 
how they solve them; how they promote, display, 
and sell various categories of merchandise. 
General articles can include how-to ideas on 
inventory, display, customer relations, advertising, 
and all phases of gift store operation. Ideas 
should be specific, clear, adaptable to individual 
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situation. Occasionally runs personal opinion 
articles from gift retailers on matters of current 
industry concern. Payment averages $50 for 
pieces of 1,500 words or more—can go to $75. 
Accepts stories in the 750-1,500 word range, too. 
Most important of all, is good terse writing. Can 
be sprightly and entertaining, but should be 
clear, informative, and penetrating beneath 
generalized surface observations of a store and its 
operation, Edith Conner, Department Editor, 
wants fillers of 100 to 200 words, although no 
pay is offered for these. Also can use news 
columns made up of short items from various 
areas, or about specific merchandise such as 
dinnerware, greeting cards, etc. Buys pix that are 
submitted as illustrations with a manuscript, or 
with captions only. Must be sharp, evenly lighted, 
well composed. Payment for those accepted is $5 
to $10 each. All payment is made upon accept- 
ance of the material, and reports are within a 
week to a month. 


Giftwares and Home Fashions, 111 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Jack McDermott, Editor. 
Interested in merchandising stories originating in 
gift and decorative accessory stores and depart- 
ments. Query first for instructions for preparing 
material. Photographs may be submitted as il- 
lustrations with a script, or sent with captions 
only. 8x10 glossies are preferred of window and 
in-store displays. Payment for pix is $5 for each 
one accepted. All payment is made upon publi- 
cation. Manuscripts are acknowledged im- 
mediately. 


Grocery 


Food Merchandising (formerly Meat and Food 
Merchandising,) 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. William M. Humberg, Editor. Uses ma- 
terial of interest to super markets, superettes, 
independent food stores and chain store execu- 
tives retailing meats, dairy foods, produce and 
frozen foods, grocery stores. Prefers to be queried 
first on what is being offered by the writer before 
material is submitted. Shorts should run about 
200 words, preferably with one pix—$7.50 to 
$10 is paid for these. Features should run from 
1,000 to 1,500 words with four to five pix—flat 
rate depending on quality and subject matter is 
paid. Fillers should run from 75 to 100 words on 
any topic of interest to readers, Minimum rate of 
2c per word is paid for fillers. Buys photographs 
as il’ustrations for a story, or with captions only. 
Preferred size is 8x10, and payment is from $3 to 
$5 each. All payment is upon publication, and 
reports are made within ten days. 


Food Topics, 708 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued twice a month; 25c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Leonard H. Kanter, Editor, Uses 
material of interest to supermarket owners and 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 


postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


HERE'S HOW TO “PUBLISH YOUR OWN" 


Make money Publishing and Marketing YOUR OWN 
BOOK, as we do with '‘'Passport From Oblivion," 
"We Two We Live," ‘Bring the Customer Back," 
"How To Harness Your Family Power," ''Cleave Unto 
Him,"' "Family Chats,'' and 15 other titles. WE 
TELL YOU HOW in *'PUBLISH YOUR OWN." Or- 
der now for Oct. |5 delivery. $2.95, postage paid if 
payment is sent (COD makes it $3.37). 7-day trial on 
all our books. Free book list. IVY PRESS, Dept. WD, 
P.O. Box 1552, Seattle 3, Wash. (Our "CHATS" only 
10c while supply lasts) 


PROFESSIONAL TYP:NG 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
1 Carbon Minimum Charge $1 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
38 Atlanta 1, Ga. 











P. O. Box 11 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


SONGWRITERS !!!! 
A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the 

where you can EARN 

ordinary 


specialized course of instruct in 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
#0) ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 





SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tilisonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 

lication, let‘’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winnin: ips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, BA. a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colon 








employees, food brokers, voluntary and coopera- 
tive wholesalers. No fillers. Likes photographs 
submitted with a manuscript, or sent with cap- 
tions only. These should be 8x10 in size. Pays 
upon publication, and reports are at once 


Hospital Administration 


The Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Robert M. Cunningham, Jr., 
Editor. Uses articles of not more than 2,000 
words presenting new features in hospital oper- 
ations. Also fillers up to 500 words on develop- 
ments in hospitals. Pays up to 5c a word. Buys 
photographs as illustrations or with captions only, 
but must have hospital application. Payment is 
up to $10 each, All payment is made after pub- 
lication, and reports are in two weeks. 


Volume Feeding Management, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 
per copy; $10.00 per year. Jack A. Ghene, 
Editor. Wants methods and stories on purchas- 
ing, menu planning and preparation, food service, 
sanitation and maintenance, furnishings and 
decor, as pertains to restaurants, hotels, school 
and college food service, caterers, contract feed- 
ers, clubs, hospitals, employee feeders, etc. Is 
especially interested in how-to stories with picture 
sequences. Payment is made upon acceptance of 
the material, and reports are sent within thirty 
days. 


Military and Naval 


The American Weekend, 2020 M St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued weekly; 15c per copy; 
$6.00 per year. Leslie R. Honeycutt, Managing 
Editor. This magazine is edited for Americans 
and families (chiefly military) serving outside 
the United States. Uses feature articles dealing 
with the American scene in lengths between 600 
and 1,200 words. Art is a must. There is no 
fixed payment schedule. Presentation of material 
should be similar to that used in leading Ameri- 
can Sunday supplements. No fillers are wanted. 
Photographs for illustration should be 8x11 
glossies. Also buys occasionally picture layouts 
with captions for 4-color Roto section. Payment 
is made after publication, and reports are made 
within three weeks. 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 1844, Quantico, 
Virginia. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $4.00 
per year. Lt, Col. John A. Crown, Editor. Uses 
professional military articles on new equipment, 
tactics, etc., geopolitics. Length should not be 
over 5,000 words. Pays 4c to 6c per word, on 
acceptance, and $2.50 for each accompanying 
photograph accepted. Also uses fillers in the form 
of letters to the editor, or military anecdotes. Re- 
ports within a month. 
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Navy Times, 2020 M street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Issued weekly; 20c per copy; $7.50 
per year. John Slinkman, Editor. Buys practically 
no outside material, but might be interested in 
an occasional human interest story on some in- 
teresting former Sea Service man who is doing 
some unique job or activity/since release from 
service. Rate would depend on value of story. 
Buys photographs submitted with the script, and 
pays after acceptance. Reports as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Office Equipment and Methods 

American Business, 4660 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 46, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Uses material of interest to mid- 
dle and top management, especially those in 
organization, personnel, sales and office admin- 
istration. Emphasis is on instructive, useful arti- 
cles of about 2,000 words. These should be case- 
history type articles which describe some tech- 
nique, policy or principles that cut across industry 
lines and are generally applicable. Pays $75 for 
articles and pix submitted with the article, on 
publication usually. Reports within a week after 
receipt. 


Office Executive, Willow Grove, Pa. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. Dickson 
Ash, Editor, Uses technical articles on personnel, 
automation, job instruction, methods, systems, 
standards—anything pertaining to better office 
management—in lengths between 1,000 and 
3,000 words. Rarely uses fillers, and never car- 
toons. Uses pix submitted with a manuscript, and 
occasionally buys pix for cover, for which $6 or 
$7.50 is paid. Must tie in with editorial material. 
Does not usually pay for material used, but when 
they do it is upon acceptance. Acknowledges 
submissions as soon as possible, but can use 
only about ten per month. 


Today’s Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Mary Jollon, Editor. Uses interview 
stories with secretaries who have unusual jobs, 
or secretaries who work for well-known _per- 
sonalities. Also articles on all aspects of office 
training and- techniques; fashions, beauty; enter- 
taining. Length should be between 1,000 and 
1,500 words, and payment for those accepted 
is $35.00. Sometimes uses fillers, 300 to 500 
words, on subjects of interest to secretaries. Pay- 
ment for fillers is $10 to $25. Acceptable photo- 
graphs, sent as illustrations for an article, should 
be 8x10 glossies, and $5 per picture is paid. All 
payment is made upon acceptance. Reports are 
usually within thirty days—sometimes take a 
little longer. 


Trade journal markets 
continued in October 
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James Cerruti, Associ- 
ate Editor, Holiday. 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


2. 


Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 


. Betsy T. Blackwell, 


Editor, Mademoiselle 
Barbara V. Hertz, 
Managing Editor, 
Parents’. 

Photo by A, Avedon 
Sidney Katz, Associ- 
ate Editor, MacLean’s. 

Photo by W. Curben 


How Many Of 


These People 


Do You Know? 


Vuwe ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 
the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 
edition of The Writer’s Market. These 3,000 editors are now | 
buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and | 
cartoons. | 

The 1958 Writer's Market tells what each one wants to buy, 
how much they pay, and his address—also gives you tips on 
fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 
write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 
Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 




















YES, 













ME THE 1958 WRITER’S MARKET! 


[] here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 





[] here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 
WRITER'S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 








Name 
Address 
City State 




















Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10,Ohio 9.8 








The First Step —Cont’d from page 16 

I mailed the story to a slick magazine. Before 
I had finished waving good-bye to the postman, 
it came back. Slap! Printed rejection slip. I 
mailed it again. Slap! Now I had two printed 
rejection slips. 

Well! This was a challenge. I tried a new 
approach. I subscribed to the WRITER’S DIGEST, 
and bought a book on narrative technique. I 
studied the issues of your magazine right down 
to the smallest ad in the Personals column. I 
read the book slowly and carefully weighing each 
word. I read it again. I read it five times. What 
did I get out of it? I got three words and their 
meanings. Literary Purpose and Style. 

Literary Purpose—two small words to carry 
such a weight of meaning, but this is my inter- 
pretation. If your reason for writing is cheap, 
so then will be your writing. I do not say that 
money is unimportant. It is important to me. 
More important perhaps, than to others. And I'll 
tell you why. I live in an old house a few miles 
outside of Bozeman. The water comes from a 
pump. Thirty feet from the house. I carry it 
in buckets. The stoves burn wood. I carry the 
wood. My husband is employed as a laborer. At 
this moment, he is working outside with the 
thermometer reading thirty derees above zero. 
There is snow on the ground. How tragic you 
say? Not at all. We’re as happy as we could be 
in a mansion. Why? Because we are achieving 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose_work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
tell how’’ but a Ww course. Personal criticism 


included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville,, Pennsylvania 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 


J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
Dept. D Glen 


P. ©. Box 1008, 
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je, California 











our purpose in life. My husband is a man who 
is caring for his wife and family by hard, honest 
work. No man can do more. I am a wife and 
a mother. I fulfill my purpose in life in the 
same way. And I write. Honestly. Between the 
two of us, Jim and I, we have sixty-eight years 
of living behind us. Years of laughter and tears, 
of human emotion which makes us unique. Be- 
cause no one, no ane else in this entire world 
has seen life in just exactly the same way. 

Which brings us to the other word. Style. An 
expression of personality. I sat at the typewriter 
one day and I looked down at my hands on the 
keys. And there I saw something wonderful! I 
saw the stamp of an individual on my finger- 
tips. Then I realized that I had been given the 
greatest gift of all. You have it, too. The gift 
of being yourself. Whether your name is Hem- 
ingway or Sheridan or Smith or something un- 
pronunceable, you’ve got something no one else 
has or could ever obtain. Your own distinct, in- 
dividual personality. 

Some time ago I had a letter published in the 
October wRITER’S DIGEST. I wasn’t paid for it, 
not in money, but I did get something out of it. 
Something a lot better than money. I began to 
get letters from all over the country, warm, 
friendly letters of agreement. Some letters dis- 
agreeing with me. But all these letters had one 
thing in common. They were written by people 
who had read something I said and had thought 
about it and who bothered to sit down and write 
what they thought. And then I began finally to 
understand why a writer writes. 

It doesn’t matter whether you sell to the slicks 
or the pulps, whether you’re paid or not, whether 
an editor reads what you say or an agent or the 
man who lives across the street. If just one 
person reads what you say and thinks about it 
and maybe, just maybe, begins to get a clearer 
picture of why he exists at all, then you have 
been amply rewarded for your labors. You've 
been paid in the coin of human understanding— 
and that is top rates in the biggest field of all. 


N.Y. Market Letter—Cont’d from page 35 
who are coping with social, economic, moral 
and emotional problems which the readers 
themselves have perhaps experienced. Some 
of the most successful stories here explore 
personal relationships in family, school, etc., 
at the same time that they offer action, ad- 
venture, suspense of humor. Taboos: Ques- 
tionable morals, conduct, dialogue. Stay 
away from cynicism and extreme depres- 
sion. The editors like emphasis on the posi- 
tive and wholesome aspects of human na- 
ture and character. 

For the junior readers the stories are 
usually shorter and simpler. Favorite sub- 
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jects are animals, (especially horses and 
dogs), sports, the outdoors, aviation, space 
travel, mystery, suspense, humor, adventure, 
patriotism, devotion to duty. 

The best lengths are between 2,000 and 
5,000 words, or between 1,000 and 1,500 
words. Payment, for longer stories, $150 
to $500; for shorter lengths, $50 to $250. 
The author receives a contract for each 
acceptance, which, however, is subject to 
negotiation. Scholastic likes to buy all 
rights and then share any reprint payments 
with the author. If a story used in one 
of the magazines is reprinted in one of the 
book-club books, the author receives a pro- 
rated share of the book’s royalties. 

Send your manuscripts not to the indi- 
vidual magazines but to: Scholastic Origin- 
als Editor, Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 
West 42 Street, New York City 36. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 
New York City 21, is moving this fall. 
After November 1, the address will be 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York City 22.. The 
President and Sales Manager is Franklin 
Watts, the senior editor Alice Dickinson. 

This firm puts out about 30 juveniles a 
year, all kinds of books for children of all 
ages. But the emphasis here, and the great- 
est need right now is for books slanted to- 
ward “middle-aged” youngsters, those be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12. 

In an effort to round up more and better 
book manuscripts, Franklin Watts is now 
running its second annual $3500 fiction 
award for a distinguished contribution to 
children’s literature. Stories must be suit- 
able for children of 8 to 12, from 20,000 
to 40,000 words, approximately. No collec- 
tions of short stories, anthologies, transla- 
tions, or adaptations, or work previously 
published anywhere. Here are the criteria 
on which the manuscripts will be judged: 


. Interest to this age group. 

. Genuine literary merit. 

. Plot. 

. Characterization, 

. Emotional appeal. 

. Value for today’s living. 

. Added reading appeals such as humor, 
sense of adventure, stimulation for the 
imagination, sense of security, insptra- 





Writers For Every 
Purpose 


Writers employed are Specialists. Each 
project receives the individual effort of a 
writer specifically qualified for your writ- 
ing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories 
ready for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








? 
Promptly and Accurately 

20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy § 

55c per 1000 words § 

RUBY WATSON § 

108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. § 
Telephone: 125X ) 

J 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your seng 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-49 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . . . For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hellywoed Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WrITER’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
be: inning writers, on writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Gunade, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing .each word re name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80 

opy with money order or check for November must 
reach us by September 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











FREE EXCITING WRITERS ROUNDTABLE and 
information on easy way to create characters and 
plots. Blois, 2208B Overdene Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


FREE FOLIO ‘$5, 000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”’ No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2, Carlsbad, Calif. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY Plot Outlines with 
Surprise Endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloom- 
field, 1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Send stamp to W. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


FREE—INFORMATION concerning typewritten 
shorthand! Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, 
Nebraska. 


23,000 PROFESSIONAL CO! COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free ceasing. nage —_ 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N 


WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, ox 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif 

















SEEKING female collaborator for novel about col- 
lege people. Box J-1. 





36 BASIC PLOTS, Situation and characters listed. 
$2.00. Y. Gerald, Box 267, Lancaster, Texas. (No 
stamps, please.) 


MAKE YOUR WRITING BEAUTIFUL, SPARK- 
LING. You can. We 2 ou. Beautiful writing, 
75c. Model story analyze You'll learn ae. 
75c. Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 
Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥ 


elano 





HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS FOUND! Out-of-State 
Book Service, Box 1153, Burbank, Calif. 


CROSS-COUNTRY WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS. 

Stomped self-addressed envelope for details. C-C 
wo SHOP, 5224 17th Ave. So., Minneapolis 17, 
Minnesota. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, ae, a. “tpt to $10. 00 a day from 

12,000 dailies and 

weeklies in "aa cae. alone. Folio in- 

cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sam “ 

Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Fo 

$2.00 po emg (refundable). 'Whiie they last, gift 

copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources. For env Fea- 
tures’”’ included with Folio. American Features 

eo, Dept. 246, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
nn. 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


$1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the Scene 
Block eo Construction Formula. Automatically 
correct Ja pattern. Also ‘‘Murderer’s Diction- 
ary’? 2 hard-boiled terms for today’s —_ 
ro Ry Classified. Printed booklets, each $1.00. 
Rollyn Publishing Co., 2620 East 56th Street, 
Huntington Park, California. 


IF YOU CAN copy or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for advertis- 
,ers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Box 
7133 Station “E”’, Louisville, Ky. 


DESIRE CREATIVE FULFILLMENT? Learn how 
Revelation may enrich YOUR Life. Workshop, 
133 W. Magnolia, San Antonio, Texas. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 4 


300 FILLER MARKETS DE DESCRIBED—$1.25. Blen 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy English column for small foreign 
papers (under fifty thousand population). The 
same mimeographed column goes to all of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine — Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


CONFIDENTIAL, FORWARDING RECEIVING 
address available, remails 25c, Sunday = 
$1.00. Sund, 3602 Ferdinand, Tacoma 7, Was 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABII- 
ITY! Find Complete = Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, snes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 

















WILL BUY OLD COPIES OF HOBO NEWS. Billy 
Grout, Greensburg, Louisiana. 


RESEARCHING FOR gto agg J s aretime 
profession, longhand, typewriter. eepers, 
typists, writers. $7.50 hourly Paneible Interesting 
literature free. Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Pa. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Slee 
Learning Research Association, P.O. Box 61 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 





JOIN WRITER’S Lennaer snEEnCn CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s i Sormeety Ca) hee es mo 
Beach, clifernia). “s 00 monsperente fee cludes 
“Writer’s Bulletin.” Lillian iders, Editor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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400-YEAR CALENDAR—All dates, including Easter, 
1758-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


WIN PRIZE CONTESTS! Professionals’ secret re- 
vealed. $1.00. Fazekas, 36 1 36 First Ave., N.Y.C. 9. 


GET YOUR CASH OUT T OF ° THAT OLD, discarded, 
a old jewelry, = watch case, dental sold, 
Mail articles to Martin’s, Dept. R, Box 345 
= Francisco 1, Calif. Payment prompt. Articles 
returned if not satisfied. 


FARMER’S LANGUAGE — eotinney 1,000 words, 
expressions, used by farm poopie. th definitions, 
illustrations, prepared by ing farm magazine. 
Send $1 to Dictionary, Dept. WD1, Farmers Home 
Journal, Box 210, Middletown, Ky. 


“THE WRITER, HIS PUBLIC AND PUBLISHERS” 
—by Jack Woodford. $1 postpaid. Jones, 4331 
Talofa Ave., No. Hollywood, Calif. 


PUBLISHED AUTHOR CAN MAKE money collab- 
orating with me on Television Movie scripts on 
profit-sharing basis. Lipton, 1272 E. 26th St., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT stories $2.50. F. 
oo ae al 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, Dublin, 
reland. 


LETTERS REMAILED WASHINGTON, D.C. 10c. 
INFORMATION SUPPLIED, any subject, authen- 
tically from world’s largest ‘libraries; typing and 
rewriting articles; trial job $2. Olive Rublee, 1536 
1ith St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES, $2 per hundred. Bette 
Lee, Box 303, Newport Beach, Calif. 


INFORMATION GUIDE, New Cartoon markets, 
tips, lessons on cartooning and agwriting. Details 
free. Information Guide, #716 fornia Ct., Lin- 
coln 10, Nebraska. 


NEW YORK, JERSEY, CONNECTICUT 
Name it. Letters, cards remailed, 20c. 
Nelson Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


TOP-NOTCH CARTOON GAGWRITER searching 
for syndicate contact or name-cartoonist for full 
assignment, collaboration or straight salary basis. 
Prolific gagman—versatile in all phases and styles 
of gag sooenne- Samples of latest 100-150 gags 
from file which are fair cross-section of broadness 
of scope available for seonention by syndicate or 
NAME. ARTISTS ONLY. Address inquiries to Y. 
Lebovits, 1578 Union St., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


PLOT & STORY helps beginning writers ies. Latest 
issue free. Bulletin, Box 283, Spring Valley, Wis. 


REAL WESTERN FLAVOR for Ayooreting. Texas 
Mesquite chips, $1.00 postpaid. Plains Industries, 
Box 6096, Amarillo, Texas. 


PHOTO OIL TINTING by handicap—$1.00. Ferne’s, 
8905 N.E. Emerson, Portland, Ore. 


THIS MAGAZINE YOU’LL LIKE — Backlog de- 
age material needed for am aan Co Ba’ sf 
5c. Key Publishing, 1369 Solano, Albany 6. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 
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50-QUESTION SELF-CHECKING chart for public 
speakin, oe a how to mend those worri- 
— mistakes improve self-confidence in any 

. $1 from Box 317, Brooksville, Florida. 


ONE SURE THING TO ) PUT INTO Your Stories to 
Make Them Sell. Will o = your eyes, surprise 
zoe. Might start you se 75e. Tricks of Pro- 
we noma 75c. Both $1.40. ‘Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Ave., Yonkers, 


LETTER AND CARDS REMAILED, 25c. Heart of 
Southwest: Dallas-Ft. Worth, Texas. Y. Gerald, 
Box 267, Lancaster, Texas. 


POETS: Memberships now available—Poets Cor- 
pag nm Contact PC, 1870 Laurel Street, Sara- 








NEED SHORT SHORTS. Will 50-50. $1 fee per ms, 
refunded if used by me. George Kauffman, 1338 
Spruce, Berkeley 9, Calif. Published Esquire, 
Holiday, Mike Shayne (see Sept. issue). 


ENRICH YOUR LIFE with “Garden and Health 
Magazine.”” Sample 25c. Includes ‘‘Drop-Ship- 
ment” mail order opportunities. Publisher Cut- 
ler, Reading, Penna. 


MONEY-MAKING INFORMATION! How to start 
your own we ~ A newspaper without one cent 
capital. No cate Guaranteed! Send $1.00. L. 
Young, Dryden, Virginia. 


PLOTS $2.00. Three $5. 00. Co Comedy $3.00. Two $5.00. 
Original, or send story idea. R. Appleby, 1055 
48th St., Oakland 8, California. 


USE YOUR MIND. An education in the use of the 
mind. Send $1 for trial lesson or dime for details. 
Eva and Charley Stites, 311-23rd Street, Denver 
5, Colo. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself ... with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power”’ that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz, 


PLOTS, ORIGINAL, Three $1. Choose Detective, 
Love, Western, complete outline, s ug ested char- 
acters, names. Rockwell, 1945 Secon venue, San 
Diego, California. 


MANUSCRIPTS REJECTED WITH NICE NOTE: 
$1.00. Laird, 2253 Cove, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, 00. 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 

















ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal” Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — New. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Tl. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 





PRESS CARD — Beautiful bi-colored, wallet size. 
Opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers included, $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. Y. 





ee RECEIVED—FORWARDED. Confidential, # 

onth. Remails, 25c. Other services. John P. 

Belich, 1678 29th Avenue North, St. Petersburg 13, 
orida. 





CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA. Five successful, 
tested plans. Not complicated, including “Photo 
Market Guide.” Tells who and where to sell photos 
and pay for each. Particulars $1. es — 
faction guaranteed. The Wilson i 
5173, Jacksonville, Fla. 





WRITERS AND SPEAKERS TO WRITE or speaks 
in spare time. Good income and future. National 
5 ge rg Association, 114 33rd Ave. So., Nashville 

, Tenn, 





WON FIST-PRIZE VACATION SWITZERLAND. 
34-page single-spaced exciting trip. $1.00. Kohn- 
horst, 10922 Aletta, Culver City, Ca 





SHORT eae | =  OSEEEES. People wanted. 
Box 724 G.P.O., 
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FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writin ing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stam gs details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
a 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
No obligation a. our climate. Rickard, 

Prince, Brooklyn 1, N 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park, Florida 
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* Wanted to be set to music. 
by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
* Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
graph Records Made 
FVESTAR MUSIC MASTERS 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 











(Our high royalty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 


YOUR 


join Comet's list of widely 
recognized and successful 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your lll 


COMET PRESS 


CAN 8B Dept. WD9, 200 Varick St. +. 14 


PUBLISHED! 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 
Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. 
60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372 
EULA C. WOLFE 








610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 
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Famous agg tg > ,120 — 





" megso voo pT .=— en: 
able. u5th year. write for FREE bookiet to: 


pre ie a 


tion, etc. 
8. Significant and lasting appeal. 


Incidentally this is a pretty good check 
list for all your writing efforts. 

The contest opens August i, 1958, and 
closes January 31, 1959. All manuscripts 
must be original copies (not carbons) , type- 
written in English, double-spaced on one 
side of the paper only, and accompanied 
by an entry blank which will be sent to 
you on request with the rules of the con- 
test. The award winner will receive $1000 
as an outright payment, and $2500 as an 
advance against royalties. 

Last year’s winner was Lulita Crawford 
Pritchett, for “The Cabin At Medicine 
Springs.” 

More news at Franklin Watts. This firm 
is now gradually expanding into the adult 
non-fiction field. Right now they are con- 
centrating on books that will be of interest 
to the whole family—how to do it, games, 
stunts, hobbies, etc. They've done a book 
called “Christmas and Preparing for Christ- 
mas.” If you have any ideas along these 
lines, your best bet is to query first. 


Over at Random House they have a 
brand new department called Beginners’ 
Books. This is an independent corpora- 
tion, which is going to be run largely by 
Phyllis Cerf, wife of Random’s President, 
Bennett Cerf, and Ted and Helen Geisel. 
Ted Geisel is “Dr. Seuss” of juvenile book 
fame. 

This project originated in the mind of 
Phyllis Cerf when her own children first 
learned to read. She looked for suitable 
books which they could tackle by them- 
selves, and which would be sufficiently in- 
teresting to keep them reading. There were 
precious few to be had. Next month you 
will find them in the book stores and per- 
haps in some libraries. A good example is 
Dr. Seuss’ “The Cat in the Hat,” which 
though it uses a vocabulary of 220 words, 
is so appealing that it has already sold 
205,000 copies in less than a year, and is 
still selling at the brisk rate of 2500 a week. 

If you have a similar facility for com- 
bining an easy, limited vocabulary with a 
story that has real conflict, suspense and 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


() Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


9-8 
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TWO EDITORIAL JOBS OPEN 


PROFESSIONAL writers are being sought to fill 
positions as Health Publications Editor and 
Assistant Health Publications Editor with the 
State of New York. Salaries $7130 to $8660 
and $5840 to $7130, full civil service status. 
Work involves planning, editing, writing, and 
supervision of publications staff. Requires col- 
lege degree, and at least three years’ experience 
in professional writing plus either a master’s 
degree or experience in writing scientific or 
technical material. For full details write Re- 
cruitment Unit, Box 64, Department of Civil 
Service, State Campus Site, Albany, New York. 











humor, you’re in. The books will be 64 
pages long, and will sell at $1.95. With 
some exceptions, (Dr. Seuss, for instance, 
where huge first printings are invariably 
safe), the first printings will run to 50,000 
copies. 

Send your manuscripts or queries to 
Phyllis Cerf, Beginners’ Books, Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. 


Flash! A brand new pocket-sized publish- 
ing company and with solid, responsible 
backing, too. Monarch Books, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16, has just 
set up its editorial] offices and is busy look- 
ing for good-book manuscripts. 

The President is Frederick Fell, president 
of Frederick Fell, Inc. The vice president 
and editor-in-chief is Charles N. Heckel- 
mann, for the last 17 years the power be- 
hind Popular Library, Inc. The vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and circulation is 
Allan Adams. 

This firm expects to put out about 50 
books a year, all kinds of books, fiction, 
non-fiction, mysteries, Westerns, adventure, 
historical and modern novels. There will 
be both reprints and originals. Stay away 
from sweetly romantic stories for this mar- 
ket. Right now they have enough Westerns, 
too. Your chances are better here with 
the suspence and action kind of book. 
While historical novels are going to be pub- 
lished, at the moment the greatest interest 
of all is in the realistic modern type of 
novel dealing with broken marriages, infi- 
delity, business, politics, suburbia. Nothing 
cheap and tawdry. 
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Strong-story action is of primary import- 
ance, but you will need good characteriza- 
tion and writing. 

Charles Heckelmann is himself a writer 
(his “Trumpets In The Dawn” is coming 
out in November via Doubleday), and he 
is one of the most competent and consid- 
erate editors in the field. You will like 
working with him. 

Lengths? 50,000 to 85,000 words, and I 
might add you have a better chance with 
the shorter books. 


The New York University Press, under 
the imprint of the Associated College 
Presses, has for the first time created a pub- 
lishing service for other colleges and uni- 
versities, foundations, institutes, and asso- 
ciations that do not have the necessary 
facilities to publish and distribute books to 
a wide audience. 

Educational scientific, and philanthropic 
organizations with important material that 
should reach either selected groups or the 
general public may, through a cooperative 
effort with the Associated College Presses, 
publish or distribute either under their 
own imprint or under the Associated Col- 
lege Presses Imprint. Among the books now 
available in this program are: “Toward 
Gettysburg; a Biography of General John 
F. Reynolds”, for the Pennsylvania State 
University Press; “Justice Reed and the 
First Amendment”, for the Georgetown 
University Press; “Classrooms in the Fac- 
tories” for the Institute of Research at 
Fairleigh Dickinson University; “American 
Panorama”, for the Carnegie Corporation; 
“Research Is People,” for the Industrial 
Research Institute; “When Doctors Meet 
Reporters”, for the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foun- 
dation. 

Through this new division New York 
University Press offers its publishing ex- 
perience and facilities to all worth-while or- 
ganizations so that the results of important 
projects in research and scholarship may be 
made permanently available to the spe- 
cialist and the interested layman. 

If you have such a book in mind, or 
are active in an organization which could 
make constructive use of the facilities of- 
fered here, this is for you. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 
Wolsel 
Goan Make Your Story.... 4.00 
Free Lance ance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Free sears iiaam Blhotequegher’ 's 


AO 3.75 
How to Waite for Money....... 1.50 
Woodford 
How Joh Jor ad a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
t. 
=~ Technique RO ae 4.00 
ill Don'ts for Writers......... 3.00 
{Manual of Screen 
Pas ig Sands ieeetiie at 4.00 
Preparing the "Wemmesipt pores 2.00 
n 
Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
arral 
The Writer’s Craft............... 4.95 
Birmingham 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.25 
Reid 


Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 





Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 
Bowen 
Writing of Fiction, The........ 4:50 
offman 
SS eee 3.00 
eredith 
our Creative Power............ 3.50 
sborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Make $18,000 A Year 


Free Lance Writing........... 4.95 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction ................. 3.50 
Spare Time Article Writing f 
pare Time Article ting fo 
Money ........... 7 : - : < -» SS 
Lederer 
eas = ein Article Writing.... 3.50 
ey 
Write a oad Journals........ 2.75 
Wri "Non-Fiction pesieawdis 3.50 
ting ‘N bell 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children's Book Field.......... 3.50 
ae 3 Young Children.... 3.00 
Writin wenile Fiction........ 3.50 
ting Juve ; 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mytesy h senate Handbook..... 3.95 


Writing | Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 


WRITER’S BOOKS 


MARKETS 
Editor ent Publisher Syndicate 
ROR RRR ny tio Renee 1.00 
The on of se Property... 5.00 
Wittenber 
Where and iw to Sell Your 
Pictures 2.00 
1958 Writer’s Market .......... 4.50 
Mathieu @ Alvarez 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 
Burac 
How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
omro 
The wes CE eiewndew dn cas 4.50 
Novel. fn the Making...... .... 3.00 
O’Hara 
Technique “of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............ 3.50 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Niggli 
PLOTTING AND peveee 
Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Harris 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
Hamilton 
ee 3.00 
immons 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.75 
t 
Writing: —_ and Devices.... 3.75 
Campb. 
Writers: Tes ere 2.50 
Reid 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Coblentz 
—-. <— Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 
New Rhymin Dictionary & 
wet he 's Han Handbook Bile hina 35h 5.00 
oh: 
First, Principles of Verse........ 3.00 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
00 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.75 
rmour 
Waiting & Selling Greeting Card 
2 Re Geren 2.00 
yt 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 


Whitfield 
Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
icholson 
Pherae PIO oo. vo ccccccccsccs 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
EE ARS ate Fa Cae 1.50 
olby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
Flese: 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed .............. 6.75 
WENGE SONNE. Winccwwacaiwanse 3.75 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
ww Short Story Writing 4.50 


Write the. Short Short 


“ae 4.00 

Short Story Writing for a Profit. . 2 75 
Blackiston 

i ee 3.00 

Weltenss Eade Yourselves........ 2.50 

Writing M ine Fiction....... 3.50 
Campb. bell 


Writing the Confession Story.... 2.75 
Collett 


TV’ AND RADIO 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 


/ | RR ee 6.95 
How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
Kaufman 
How to _ Television Comedy 4.00 
ette 
Television = ep bRiremeienaresnes 3.75 
Chayefsky 
6 ——— ‘po for Writers.... 3.95 
n 
8 Television Plays | for Writers.... 5.00 
urac 
Television Writing ............ 3.50 


reene 
Television Writing and Selling. ... 6.50 


oberts 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
eldes 
CARTOONING 
Basic BrawitG. «......5 00605600008 4.00 
riscilla 


Drawing and Sales Cartoons... 1.00 
How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Reznick 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


















































MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 


Fast Service, 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


> method now enables us 
ossible 
rite for 





A new economical ‘‘gang run’ 
to print your books and publications at lowest 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. 
free “a log and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-2, Chicago 2, Ill. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 

Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


gar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 




















BOOK PRINTING 


Technical, Medical, Science, Religion, Philosophy, 
Family Histories, Geneal logy, Historical Fiction and 
Poetry Books and Pamphlets edited and printed. Fine 
color printing. Free Estimates. Write Today. 


MARTIN G. WETZEL 
2205 So. Campbell Ave., Alhambra, California 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS 


Ghosting, Revisions, Typing. Complete service on any 
length manuscript. Shorts to Novels, from pencil draft to 
editor. Maintains staff of professional writers and clerical 
help to expedite manuscripts. Brochure on request. 


CARROLL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 2202 Mesa, Arizona 














is at 
32 Washington Place, New York City 3, 
New York. Mr. Francis R. Bellamy is in 
charge of the Associated College Presses Di- 
vision. 


New York University Press, Inc., 


AMERICAN HOME, though it has been pur- 
chased by Curtis Publishing Co., remains 
at the same address, 300 Park Avenue, New 
York City 22, and the staff remains the 
same, Mrs. Jean Austin, president and edi- 
tor, Miss Marion Mayer, editor. Editorial 
requirements are substantially the same. 


No fiction is used here, but the editors 
are always interested in articles related to 
the home and family. How-to-do-it stories 
have a good chance—small ideas, as well 
as more ambitious ones. Pets, building, in- 
surance, family relationships, entertaining, 
humorous articles of the essay type are used 
also, 

Food, decorating and building are han- 
dled largely by the respective departments, 
but a fresh slant even on these subjects is 
a possibility, if you bring in the personal 
viewpoint of an important interesting per- 
sonality. 

The September issue has good examples 
of the various article types used here. “So 
You Don’t Trust Me!,” by Early MacNeill, 
Vice President of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, discusses the purchase of real estate 
and homes in joint names. The VIP per- 
sonality of the month is Walter Kronkite, 
the news commentator. 

The personal experience story deals with 
the decorating of a home for $986.17, 
showing how money can be saved by mak- 
ing things yourself. “Get The Fins In, 
Too”, tells how to extend the garage to ac- 
commodate some of the oversize cars now 
in use. 

The best length is 2000 to 2500 words. 
Payment up to $150. 





FREE! FREE! Pees! fH Writies the Short Short Story by Rehert _Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, bf ay 
a salable x 


be aided free of charge to 
BERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. 





‘4 Bovnageag) STORY, which contains 3 
rs ow seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 





elements in writing 


. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 






Sell Your ae to Best Markets 


sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 
all means send them in —- ears +f 


Reading ad ha yr ty “nee City, Mow 


jou pares —- Feta which mee | think should sell 


_— op on sales. 
Jersey 
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EDITORS ACOLE: OFPORTUNITIES ARE GREATER THAN EVER 


at Maybe you've noticed in the public press reports from 
3. ma:azine editors stating they are desperate for good 
in short stories, and are genuinely concerned about the 
: lack. The editor of Goo! House.:eep.ng said he needed 
Di- a bocklog of at least 25. Editor of Cosmopolitan said 
not enough good stories were being submitted. Editors 

all -aid every manuscript submitted is read whether 

for: an agent or mailed in by an unknown writer. The 

yur- VW. er recently stated: “Fiction cditors report an in- 


tensive search for talent,” and that “non-fiction is en- 
joying unprecedented popularity.” Los Angeles Times: 
“Good scripters are in greater demand than ever.” A 
TV producer: “Everyone is concerned at the fantastic 
rate TV burns up material . . . opportunities particu- 
larly good in the half-hour drama field.” Palmer In- 
stitute’s unique training covers not just one but ALL 
of these fields of creative writing and makes it easier 
than you may imagine to succeed in ANY field. 


ries | Read What Palmer Students 
and Graduates Say: 





ing, Thanks Palmer 
ised for Help 
“The wealth of 
1an- information in your 
lessons, covering all 
nts, phases of writing, 
ts is plus the — in 
onal help from excellent 


instructors, leaves 
per- no question about writing tech- 
nig ies. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
—Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


$1400 From 

Outdoor Life 
“Sold an article 
on hunting to Out- 
door Life for $400 
that makes $1400 
from them, plus two 
. : stories to The Trap- 
per, and several to other men’s 
magazines. The time put in on your 
course was the most valuable I ever 
spent.” —Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 


‘*T had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 
ing only a few les- 
sons I started to market my articles. 
’ 2 I was unable to write fast 

enough to keep up with my sales. 

Anyone who likes to write and will 

follow your simple instructions 
| should certainly succeed in this pro- 

fession.”” 

—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 

(Ecitor of a Canadian magazine.) 











=| How to Stop Wishing 
: and Start Writing 


it | Better, More Salable Stories, Articles, TV-Scripts 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
40 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 

Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 

“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer 
has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider the 
Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” writes 
Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose articles ap- 
pear in Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good Housekeeping, 
and other top-pay magazines. 

Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields; short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget! 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Only School of Writing Accredited by National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-98 
Hollywood 28, California 









Approved 
for Veterans 


The Art : 
of Writing 
Salable 






















Stories Wy ~~~ Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard = - == = 
3 Palmer Institute of Authorship 
i a a FE 1680 N. Sycamore 
H = Hol!ywood 28, Calif., Desk J-98 
! Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “The Art of Writing 
! Salable Stories,’’ which explains how you help new writers get started 
' and experienced writers increase their income. 
‘Mr. ) 
1 Miss. - _ — 
’ Mrs. 
: Address . ine 
1 City iia ~ =~ — 
' Please print clearly. Veterans: check here ( 








DO YOU WANT 
BOOK WRITING FACTS 
OR THEORIES? 


You get the facts from an author 
who writes books of his own. You 
can find theories anywhere. 


to have their books published? (2) A manuscript must be copy- 

righted prior to submission? (3) Publishers do their own 
printing and binding? (4) Editors frequently pilfer writers’ ideas? 
(5) Publishers actually purchase book manuscripts? (6) The book 
market is on the decline? (7) An obscene book will sell easier than 
a wholesome one? (8) You can make your first book salable without 
professional help? 

If your answer to one or more of the foregoing questions is “yes,” 
I have interesting news for you. Book writing is a highly skilled pro- 
fession, and you don’t “just happen” to write a best seller any more 
than you happen to build a space rocket or master calculus. 

For two decades I have been established as a selling author, and 
when you come to me for counsel you can expect literary facts and 
not theories. Of course, my twenty years’ experience isn’t going to 
reach your manuscript while it is lying on a shelf, gathering dust. | 
have to know about you and your writing efforts before the first step 
can be taken. 

That is why I invite you to write now for my free descriptive 
pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. It describes my services in de- 


tail and can well provide the answer you have been seeking. 
EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


OF ic EXAMPLE, do you believe that: (1) New writers must pay 








Literary CONSULTANT winnarran Seacu, cause, 





